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r AHE coal crisis has almost monopolised public 
attention this week. It has been handled by 
the Government in a manner which, if it does 

not imply bad faith, implies almost incredible ignorance 

and ineptitude. The Yorkshire strike arose over a 

perfectly definite issue relating to piece rates, and was 

directly caused by the action of the Coal Controller ; 
it was a quite “regular’’ strike conducted by the 
recognised Trade Union officials, and two weeks’ notice 
of it had been given. Yet two days after it had broken 
out Mr. Bonar Law, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, said that they did not 
know what the point at issue was, but were informed 
that it was partly Russia, partly Conscription, and 
partly food prices! None of which questions had any- 
thing to do with the stoppage. Consider this answer 
in connection with the announcement on the eve of the 

Swansea Election of the 6s. increase in the price of 

coal, and the subsequent offer to postpone the increase 

(when it had done its work of keeping out the Labour 

candidate at Swansea) if the miners would pledge them- 

selves not to strike for three months—a pledge which, 
had it been given, would not have reduced by a half- 
penny the estimates of cost which the Government 
had published to justify the increase. Who can blame 
the miners if they regard such statements and such 
actions as a dishonestly calculated attempt on the 
part of the Government to misrepresent their case and 
prejudice them in the eyes of the public ? 

* * * 

But that is not the worst. The Government has 
endeavoured to throw on the miners the responsibility 
for the present decrease in output. The miners’ leaders 
in reply have claimed that in the main the decrease is 
due not to shorter hours or increased wages or any other 
cause which the miners can influence, but to the failure 








of the mine owners (whether through their own fault or 
that of the Coal Controller) to keep the mines in working 
order; and that accordingly the remedy is in the hands 
of the Government rather than of the men. This claini 
they have supported not by mere assertion but by 
a persistent demand for an impartial expert inquiry 
in a few selected mines in the different districts as to 
the real causes of the low output. On Wednesday Mr. 
Remer asked the Government if it would consent to 
such an inquiry, to which Mr. Bonar Law replied : 
‘**T do not think that my hon. friend’s suggestion is at 
present practicable.” Why is it not practicable? 
Because of what it would reveal? Because it would 
put a stop to the political campaign which the Govern- 
ment is directing against the miners? It is obvious 
that the desired investigation is perfectly practicable, 
and that its preliminary results might be in the hands of 
the Government and the public in the course of two or 
three weeks. What are the miners to think of all this ? 
If it is not the grossest sort of double-dealing, what is 
it? At all events, whether it be deliberate double- 
dealing or not, there is no doubt whatever that it is 
increasing tenfold the suspicion and resentment with 
which the Government is regarded by the very men on 
whose efforts during the next few months the economic 
recovery of the country so largely depends. 
* ao * 

We understand that the Government only realised 
the gravity of the coal position a week ago, having got 
into its head only the financial aspect (and doubtless 
the political bearing) of the average rise in the cost of 
production. What was then done, in a panic, was to 
organise an emergency distribution throughout the 
country of the imported and centralised food supplies, 
with War Office motor-lorry services to supplement 
the drastically curtailed train service which an exten- 
sive stoppage of the coal supply would immediately 
involve. But, unless we are wholly mistaken, the 


actual emergency to-day is nothing like so serious as 
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has been publicly represented. It is recognised that 
the belated prohibition by the Coal Controller of more 
than 10—and subsequently of more than 124—per cent. 
increase in piece rates was a blunder, about which 
the Yorkshire mineowners spoke their minds freely to 
the Prime Minister on Wednesday evening. Probably 
before this appears the prohibition will have been with- 
drawn, and a settlement come to with the Yorkshire 
Miners’ Association about the “Sankey” piecework 
rates, so that work can be resumed next week. Of 
course, this leaves unsettled the question of the adoption 
of Mr. Justice Sankey’s Second Report, as to which 
the Miners’ Federation is demanding from the Prime 
Minister a straight answer; and also the “ political” 
demands of the Triple Alliance, about which the Govern- 
ment will not be formally approached for several weeks, 
whilst the ballot of these two million men—representing 
approximately one-eighth of the nation—is being taken. 
It is the engineering employers rather than the coal- 
owners who think that “ this is a good time for a fight,” 
and that they ‘‘ may as well get it over at once.” On 
the whole, it seems unlikely that the Bank Holiday 
traffic will be interrupted, and August trippers may 
hope to be able to return as they have arranged. 


* * * 


The mutiny, which was reported by the War Office 
on Wednesday, amongst the Russian troops who are 
associated with our own on the Archangel front, is only 
a repetition of what has been taking place from time 
to time on all the other fronts on which the Red Army 
is fighting. The cause of the mutiny is officially 
declared to have been “ Bolshevik propaganda.” This 
statement must be somewhat startling to those who have 
accepted the official picture of Bolshevik Russia. For 
these troops who have succumbed to the blandishments 
of their Red brothers have been associated with the 
Allies for the past year, they have been well-fed and well- 
clothed, they were thoroughly well aware of all the 
horrors and abominations of the Red regime as the West 
sees it, they knew of all the terrible privations to which 
their fellow-countrymen have undoubtedly been sub- 
jected, and they knew that they themselves were the 
destined liberators of their country from the hated 
Bolshevik yoke. Yet they have gone over to the 
Bolsheviks! It is a strange and disquieting phenome- 
non, only to be explained on the assumption that, after 
all, the ties of race are stronger than any others, and 
that our intervention in Russia is going to end as foreign 
intervention which is not overpowering always must 
end, in undignified retreat or else disaster. The truth 
is that we are not wanted in Russia—except by a small 
number of Russians who mostly prefer to live in London 
and Paris. 

* * * 

There is a conflict of testimony in regard to the 
origin of the race riots in Washington, which began 
on Saturday last and were continued day after day. 
But whether or not any cases of assault upon white 
women occurred, the white soldiers and civilians who 
formed the attacking force did not question them, and 
the city has been the scene of the worst racial conflict 
known in an American city for many years. But 
although the avowed occasion is the same in both cases, 
we have here, of course, something altogether different 
from the individual lynchings of the South, and we are 


certainly right in looking for an economic motive. The 
war brought a remarkable expansion of motive to the 
American negro. The labour shortage gave him his 
chance in the great industrial centres. It is probable 
that not less than a quarter of a million of black workers 
have migrated to the northern States, where they are 
earning wages in industry and on the land undreamed 
of four years ago. This reacts upon conditions in the 
South, now rapidly becoming industrialised. With a 
rising scale of living, the negro is gaining knowledge, 
skill, and property. Great numbers of the young men 
have been drafted into the new Army, and many 
thousands have served in Europe. Lynchings, latterly, 
have been deplorably frequent. They provoke beyond 
endurance a people no longer submissive. Mr. Wilson's 
mild appeal of last year was without effect, and the 
Washington outbreak shows that both sides, stimulated 
by war emotion and the use of arms, are liable to break 
through all restraints. No other great modern nation 
has a race and colour problem of equal magnitude and 
intensity on its hands, and yet it is true that contem- 
porary America has done its best to put it by. The 
time would seem to be approaching when circum- 
stances may compel the leaders of American public life 
to attempt a definite solution, even to the extent 
perhaps of some scheme of territorial segregation, 
involving a change in the Constitution. 
* * * 

It is evident that Lord Northcliffe intends to keep up 
his campaign for a settlement in Ireland. As a reply to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s “‘ do-nothing ’’ speech on Monday, 


‘the whole of theleader-page of the Times on Thursday was 


devoted to the exposition of a plan for setting up two 
Provincial Irish Legislatures and an All-Ireland Parlia- 
ment. Though not obviously better than many others 
which have been suggested, it isa good plan, under which 
Ireland would obtain what would be practically full 
Dominion Home Rule. The main difficulty—which 
applies, of course, equally to all other concrete proposals 
for a new Irish Constitution—is how to persuade the 
Sinn Feiners and the Ulstermen to work the scheme. 
Both parties will certainly reject it in advance, and 
persist in their refusal to take it as a settlement unless 
and until they are forced to negotiate by a withdrawal 
of the British troops—for that British troops should be 
employed to enforce it on both sides is inconceivable. 
We hope, at any rate, that the Times will succeed in 
obliging the Prime Minister to face the Irish problem, 
for since very few English votes are affected by it and 
most of the Irish Members do not attend the House of 
Commons, there is every likelihood that, unless there is 
strong and continuous pressure of other kinds, Mr. 
Lloyd George will shelve so thankless a task indefinitely. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The Peace celebra- 
tions in Ireland passed off more quietly than might 
have been expected. There was very little rioting. 
But outside of Belfast and, in a very much smaller 
degree, of Dublin, the civilian population abstained 
entirely from holiday rejoicings. Lord French's pro- 
cession was regarded as an imposing display of military 
force, suitably designed to emphasize the fact that 
Ireland is an “ occupied”? country. Mr. Devlin him- 
self, firm supporter though he was of the war, cannot 
recognise that Ireland has shared in the benefits of the 
peace, and on Monday he moved in the House of Com- 
mons for the rejection of the Treaty. Mr. Lloyd George 
in his reply ‘“‘exposed the fallacy of self-determination 
as a principle of Irish policy, basing his argument on 
the existence of an area where a majority of the people 
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opposed the general will of the island. Ireland, owing 
to the existence of this area (upon which Great Britain 
impinged), cannot be called a nation, and, consequently, 
the plebiscite proposed by Mr. Devlin was impracticable 
—unless the plebiscite should take in Great Britain 
as well as Ireland. This evasion of the separatist 
verdict of the Irish is plausible enough, but it does not 
get over the fact that whatever view may be taken of 
the rights of the Ulster minority, Mr. Lloyd George has 
done nothing and shows no sign of doing anything to 
recognise the rights of the Irish majority. His speech 
should dispel the notion that Sir Edward Carson's 
capers in Belfast are in any way embarrassing to the 
Government. 
a * * 

Just as Mr. Montagu was announcing that on the 
Afghan frontier there had been no fighting of any 
consequence since the middle of June, news came of the 
overthrow of a small British force in Baluchistan, with 
casualties and the loss of two guns, and of activity on 
the Chitral border and in other sections. In the mean- 
time the Amir’s peace emissaries have been moving 
south, and on Thursday they were at Rawal Pindi, 
where negotiations with the Government of India are 
to take place. The Amir, it seems, cannot control his 
own people, and the frontier tribes, who before the 
present upheaval in the Moslem world had been kept 
generally quiet for a long term of years, are in an in- 
flammable condition. Since the murder of the late 
Amir, much has been made of the alleged Bolshevist 
influences in Afghanistan, but we do not see why the 
existence of these influences, even though fully proved, 
can be a reason against making peace on the North- 
west frontier. A very large British force, consisting 
mainly of men entitled to release, has been sent up 
to the frontier province and has endured the grilling 
heat of the summer there. The Government cannot, 
except upon the clearest ground of necessity, employ 
this force in an indefinite campaign in the hills; and 
there would certainly be an outery in England if the 
suspicion should arise that the Government of India, as 
has been hinted, is inclined to embark on a policy of 
aggression in the North-west. The case against any 
such move was put cogently the other day by Sir 
Stanley Reed, editor of the Times of India, in a letter 
to the London Times. He contended, we think rightly, 
that the Curzon policy of policing the frontier by 
means of tribal levies has been proved good by twenty 
years’ experience; and he pointed out the extreme 
folly of the notion, held in some quarters, that we 
should secure a better and safer frontier by occupying 
the independent territory up to the Durand Line. 

* * oK 


The Air Convention signed in Paris and published this 
week, though not yet formally approved by the Supreme 
Council of the Peace Conference, has reached a stage 
when any fundamental changes in it are very improbable. 
Now that peace has been signed, the international air 
situation clamours urgently for proper regulations ; 
and the Inter-Allied Air Commission may be congratu- 
lated on its promptitude in providing them. As in the 
case of the League of Nations Commission, the measure 
of success attained was largely due to the merits of the 
draft brought by the British delegates; which was 
adopted as the Convention’s basis. The first signatories 
are the British Empire and eleven other States, but 
neutrals and others will be asked to adhere ; and as the 
rules provide on the one hand for equal treatment of 
the aircraft of all contracting States, and on the other 
for the prohibition of all other aircraft from flying over 
the territory of these States, adhesion is likely before 
long to be world-wide. The Convention contains two 
valuable features designed to facilitate its own amend- 
ment ; it relegates technical details, of the type which 
later invention may vary, to annexes; and it sets up 
& permanent Commission (with a structure modelled 


generally on that of the League), ‘which has power, 
among other things, to amend the annexes. On the 
other hand, the broad legal principles are firmly laid 
down; the first is that “every State has complete 
and exclusive sovereignty in the air space above its 
territory and territorial waters’; the second, that the 
“freedom of innocent passage’ accorded under the 
Convention is for peace time only. Each State has 
the right, for military reasons or for public safety, to 
prohibit all aircraft other than its own military machines 
from flying over certain areas ; and the rules for render- 
ing this prohibition effective are not the least interesting 
in the Convention. It is presumably aimed in the first 
instance against the photographing of military or naval 
areas from the air. 
* x * 

Down to the departure of the last mail from India 
596 persons had been prosecuted before the court- 
martial commissions appointed after the riots of last 
April. Of these 77 had been sentenced to death, and 
305 to varying terms of imprisonment, in most cases 
very long. The worst outrage during the disturbances 
was the attack upon the bank at Amritsar, when the 
manager and another Englishman were killed. Twenty 
men were sentenced to death for this affair. An appeal 
came before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on Wednesday, Sir John Simon appearing on 
their behalf. The appeal was allowed, Lord Haldane 
taking care to say that the decision was taken in order 
simply to prevent the chance of a miscarriage of justice. 
Later sentences, reported this week, include transporta- 
tion for life for several of the leaders at Lahore, chief 
among them being Mr. Harkishen Lal, a_ barrister 
and graduate of Cambridge University, who was first 
arrested and deported without charge, and afterwards 
taken back to Lahore and put on his trial before the 
‘court-martial. The general condition of affairs in the 
Punjab occupies the Indian Press to the exclusion of 
all other matters. The expected Government Com- 
mission of Inquiry has not been announced. Mean- 
while the Joint Committee on the Reform Bill is sitting 
three days a week at Westminster. The first evidence 
taken has been from Sir James Meston and other 
prominent representatives of the hierarchy. Most of 
the sittings are to be public. 

tk * K 

A suggestion was made at the London Education 
Committee last Wednesday which somewhat startled 
the members, but of which we shall hear more. Mr. 
A. A. Watts, a Labour member of the Council, after 
urging that daily bathing should be made part of the 
school curriculum (it is only in heathen Japan that 
every child gets a hot bath every day), suggested that 
the time would come when every child would be pro- 
vided with a school uniform to don after the bath. 
We hear a lot about the unwise and insufficient feeding 
of the one-fourth of the nation who are children, but 
very little of the extraordinarily inept and uncleanly 
clothing to which millions of them are at present 
condemned. Few people realise the extent to which 
our children live in dirty rags; encased, summer and 
winter, in successive layers of unhygienic wool; the 
girls buckled in stiff and badly made corsets; the 
whole often sewn on to save buttonholes and to lessen 
the labour of dressing and undressing? Do the Poor 
Law Guardians, and the Ministry of Health to whom 
they are now subject, realise that this is how many 
of their own “boarded out” children are clothed ? 
No one desires uniformity in children’s “ uniforms,” 
or the coercion of parents or children as to what should 
be worn. But it would certainly mean a great advance 
in health, comfort and cleanliness—and actually in 
economy of cost to the community—if every child were 
offered suitable hygienic and well-fitted clothing of 
simple construction and the best (which is far from 
being the most expensive) material. 
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COAL 


OT the miners only, but the whole British public, 
have a right to complain of the extraordinary 
perversions and suppressions of facts which are 

being put before the world, by the Government 
as well as by the newspapers, about the pending miners’ 
strikes. The situation is grave enough in all con- 
science, but the way in which it is being handled, the 
manner in which it is being misrepresented, the insinu- 
ations and slanders that are being indulged in at the 
expense of the workmen, are not calculated to allay 
the trouble. Is the Government deliberately provoking 
a general miners’ strike ? 

The colliery companies are, as we write, at issue 
with their employees as to their conditions of service 
in South and West Yorkshire, as well as in Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire and parts of South Wales; and 
between two and three hundred thousand men, or 
nearly one-fourth of the whole, failing to get to agree- 
ment, have, after the necessary notices, refused to 
enter into new contracts of service. By an extra- 
ordinary piece of ignorance, the Government, and with 
it naturally the bulk of the Press, seem to have imagined 
that these strikes, which have been imminent for 
several weeks, are ‘‘ unconstitutional ’’ and ‘‘ unauthor- 
ised,” merely because no part in them has been taken 
by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. But the 
Miners’ Federation has no more to do with local dis- 
putes than the War Cabinet has to do with the paving 
of the streets ; and can no mare authorise or refuse to 
sanction a local strike than a local prayer-meeting. 
If this local autonomy of the score or so of local miners’ 
unions is now found inconvenient by Mr. Bonar Law, 
it should be borne in mind that it is the mineowners 
who have persistently refused to recognise any national 
organisation, and have always insisted on the associated 
colliery concerns in each coalfield dealing separately 
with each local miners’ association and with the other 
local Trade Unions concerned. As a matter of fact, 
the most serious of the present disputes, that in South 
and West Yorkshire, has been under negotiation for 
weeks by the Counsel of the Yorkshire Miners’ Associa- 
tion, by whom the strike is being conducted on strictly 
“constitutional” lines; and the strike-notices were 
already out a fortnight ago, when Mr. Bonar Law and 
Sir Auckland Geddes were announcing their dramatic 
increase in the price of coal, and were (on quite another 
issue) exchanging messages with the Miners’ Federation 
(quite another body). Mr. Bonar Law professed to 
be quite baffled as to what the trouble is about, but 
the issue is simple enough. The First Report of Mr. 
Justice Sankey recommended, as long ago as the 20th 
of March last, that the pieceworkers should receive 
an increase in rates equivalent to the shortened working 
time. Mr. Bonar Law promised fulfilment in the 
spirit and in the letter. The alteration of rates was 
left by the Coal Controller for negotiation in each coal- 
field in the usual manner. In South Yorkshire the 
colliery owners actually came to agreement with the 
Yorkshire Miners’ Association that the increase was 
to be at the rate of 14.3 per cent., being the exact 
equivalent of the shortening of working time which 
the Government had pledged itself to institute on the 
16th of July. Negotiations were proceeding on parallel 
lines with the West Yorkshire collieries. Suddenly; 
at the end of June, fourteen weeks after the Report, 
and within three weeks of the coming into force of the 
reduced hours, the Coal Controller issued a. circular 
forbidding any increase in the piecework rates beyond 
10 per cent. At once a storm of protests were made 
that the Government had no right, after leaving the 
rates as usual to local negotiation, to interfere with the 
matter—still less to seek to cancel collective agreements 
actually concluded between employers and employed. 
The Miners’ Federation intervened to protest, on the 





national issue, that a uniform 10 per cent. was mani- 
festly at variance with Mr. Justice Sankey’s recom- 
mendation, which Mr. Bonar Law had so enthusiastic- 
ally accepted. Naturally, the West Yorkshire collieries 
refused to go on with the negotiations which they had 
nearly concluded. A week later, the Coal Controller 
receded from his arbitrary percentage but not from his 
arbitrary position; and, still disregarding the local 
negotiations! which he had permitted to be entered 
into, he graciously allowed a maximum increase of 
12} per cent.—a figure equivalent neither to the short- 
ening of working time nor yet to the anticipated general 
reduction of individual output! Not unnaturally, the 
Yorkshire Miners’ Association—which had _ actually 
concluded with the South Yorkshire employers an 
agreement for an increase of 14.3 per cent.—considered 
that it was being cheated by the Government, all the 
more so because the Government persistently refused 
to announce the decision which it was taking on the 
Second Report of Mr. Justice Sankey, although this 
has now been before the War Cabinet for more than 
a month. 

Now it appears that, again in pursuance of due 
notice, the strike has extended to the members of the 
Association who are engaged in keeping the mines 
ventilated and free from water, and that the unfortu- 
nate pit ponies have been brought up—dquite a usual 
incident in a mining strike—because there would be no 
one to feed them. All this, of course, is most deplor- 
able, but the Coal Controller and the coalowners have 
had previous notice of what would be the inevitable 
result of failing to arrive at agreement. It is a serious 
financial loss to the colliery concerns, with whose 
agreement, actually concluded, in strict accordance 
with Mr. Justice Sankey’s recommendation, the Coal 
Controller is now arbitrarily interfering. But this 
financial loss is far less serious to the nation than is the 
stoppage of coalhewing which is the result of the 
Controller’s action. There is something very significant 
in the cold-blooded malice thrown into the announce- 
ments of ‘‘ mines flooded,” “* plant irreparably injured 
as by the Germans at Lens,” and so on, which the 
Government newspapers are ascribing to Mr. Smillie 
and Mr. Hodges! As a matter of fact, the nation has 
already lost a large part of one whole coalfield—that 
of South Staffordshire—through flooding, owing not to 
the workmen at all, but to the failure of individually 
owned collieries to conduct adequate combined pumping 
operations. This was part of Mr. Justice Sankey’s 
indictment of the existing system. No mine ought 
to be allowed to get under water. But it is no part 
of the social duty of the Yorkshire miners, in particular— 
under the system of private property and capitalistic 
enterprise—to keep pumped the mines belonging to the 
various colliery companies, any more than it is part 
of the social duty of the shareholders and royalty 
owners to keep the pitmen’s gardens free from weeds. 
The system is, as the world is now recognising, not a 
nice one, and when it leads to mines being flooded we 
begin to wonder why such things should be left to the 
hazard of a weekly or fortnightly pecuniary agreement. 
But in the present case there was (so far as South 
Yorkshire is concerned) no breakdown in bargaining. 
There need have been no cessation of work. It was the 
Coal Controller's “‘ butting in” (at whose instance ?), 
after months of silence, to disallow an agreement 
already arrived at, which has fired the heather—and 
which has incidentally caused somebody in the Govern- 
ment (whocan it be?) to determine on the melodramatic 
step of sending a few hundred men from the Royal 
Navy to preserve the employers’ property—for the 
whole point is that it is their property, not the nation’s— 
from deterioration. This piece of theatrical heroics 
seems to us a risky business. It is not yet clear 
how effective the sailors can actually be in preserving 
the mines from irreparable damage, and it is not sug- 
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gested that their presence will even mitigate the short- 
age of coal. The question is, will it make for peace 
with the miners ? 

It is part of the evil of this unhappy dispute, and of 
the sensation-mongering to which it gives rise, that the 
more important aspects of the coal problem tend to be 
overlooked. The Government tells us that the coal 
production throughout Great Britain is less than the 
nation needs by some 20 per cent.; but, so far as is 
known, the Government has taken no steps to increase 
the output. It is admitted that many, perhaps most, 
collieries are short of the trams or tubs without which 
the hewers cannot work continuously ; that in many 
pits there is insufficient timber to allow of full extension 
of the workings ; that in some collieries the underground 
roads and the haulage have been allowed to get into 
such a state as greatly to impede the working; that in 
many of the pits there are not enough “ working places ”’ 
open; that in some others the drawing and pumping 
machinery is seriously below efficiency level ; and that 
most collieries are obstructed, and have frequently 
to throw men idle, owing to failure of the railways to 
give continuous clearance from pit-head of the coal 
that is brought up. For more than five months these 
things have been authoritatively represented to the 
Government, not merely by the Miners’ Federation, but 
by the responsible mining advisers of the Coal Controller. 
At the same time, it was pointed out that the colliery 
companies—held by the Coal Controller as in a vice— 
either could not or would not incur the expenditure 
required to repair these defects and to provide for new 
development. The Government, so far as can be 
ascertained, paid no heed, and certainly took no action, 
beyond begging the miners to work harder! The 
Government has failed even to respond to the repeated 
request of the Miners’ Federation that a rapid expert 
investigation should be made, in typical collieries, as 
to the causes of the fall in output. If we are short of 
coal the blame should fall on those who have, for 
months, deliberately neglected to see that the pits were 
adequately equipped. Whether or not it be true that 
some of the men are not putting their backs into the 
work, whether or not there is any foundation for the 
allegation that colliery managements are purposely 
letting down the output in order to prejudice public 
opinion against nationalisation, there can be no excuse 
for the failure to repair the admitted deficiencies in 
equipment and working. If there had been, during 
the eight months since the Armistice, only half as much 
determination in the Coal Controller’s Department as 
there was in the Ministry of Munitions when shells were 
short—or, as perhaps we should say, one-tenth as much 
Cabinet backing—there need have been no deficiency 
of coal to-day. 

_ We see nothing for it now, as the nation must have 
its coal, but for the Government to use its powers to 
insist on all the material equipment required being at 
once provided, if not by the colliery concerns, then by 
the Coal Controller himself. No one seems to have 
noticed the damning fact that the Government estimates 
for no greater production for a whole twelve months 
than the mines have been yielding in their admittedly 
crippled state—meaning that the Government is not 
taking, and does not contemplate taking, any steps to 
get the mines into order. It is absurd that, merely 
because the coal mines are somebody’s private property, 
they should be permitted to continue in such a condi- 
tion as to be incapable of all the production that the 
nation requires. If the present War Cabinet cannot 
make up its mind to govern, in this matter of seeing that 
the nation can get its coal, it is time it gave place to 
others. It cannot permanently go on putting the blame 
on the miners (whilst refusing their demand for enquiry), 
seeking to inflame the public mind against the workmen 
for insisting on what the Government itself had specifi- 


cally promised to them, and postponing any decision 


on the nationalisation that is becoming daily more 
inevitable. But is it possible—we ask again—that 
what some members of the Cabinet desire and intend 
is to provoke a general miners’ strike in order drastically 
to “put it down” and “teach the men a lesson” ? 
If so, we have no words for such wickedness. 


GENERAL SMUTS ON RUSSIA 


CORRESPONDENT, whose letter we print 
on another page, challenges us to state the 
policy which we think should be adopted 

by the Allied Powers towards Soviet Russia. He 
admits that our criticism of the official policy has 
so far been justified by events, but argues that unless 
we are prepared to advocate “the recognition of 
Lenin and Trotsky as the authentic and legal rulers 
of the new Russia,” the official policy still holds the 
field. 

We willingly accept the challenge. The point of 
the dilemma resides in the meaning to be attached 
to the word “ recognition.”” If it means a practical 
acceptance of the fact that Lenin and Trotsky are 
the actual rulers of Russia, and are likely to remain 
so for some time to come, then certainly we advocate 
‘“* recognition.” It is the failure of the Allied Govern- 
ments to recognise plain, if unpalatable, facts of this 
kind which has been the prime cause of the ruinous 
muddle which they have made of their Russian policy 
during the past two years. Time after time when a 
choice had to be made, they have believed what they 
wished to believe instead of attempting to get at the 
truth—and have chosen wrong. The attitude of the 
authorities and of the major portion of the Press has 
been one of deliberate obscurantism, which, as regards 
the Press at all events, is surely quite without parallel 
since the time when daily newspapers were invented. 
Every report, for example, as to mutinies in the Red 
Army or anti-Bolshevik risings amongst the peasants 
has been accorded full acceptance by the authorities 
and the widest publicity by the Press. Contrary 
reports as to the real and growing strength of the 
Bolshevik forces or as to the support which the peasantry 
were giving to the Soviet Government have been ignored 
or suppressed ; or, when they could not be suppressed, 
discredited by reflections on the “ pro-Bolshevism ” 
of their authors. Meanwhile, the imminent fall of 
the Bolshevik Government has been prophesied every 
month for nearly two years. The results of this ostrich- 


like behaviour are now apparent to everybody, and if 


recognition means its abandonment and a serious 
attempt to ascertain and face the truth, then the 
sooner we have recognition the better. 

‘“* Recognition ”’ in the full official sense, however, 
involving an exchange of ambassadors and so on, is 
another matter altogether; and in existing circum- 
stances we are certainly of opinion that it ought not 
to be accorded to Lenin’s government any more 
than to Koltchak’s. We say “in existing circum- 
stanees,’’ because in the last resort it is evident that 
we cannot dictate Russia’s form of government, and 
that if Lenin were to substantiate his practical claim 
to rule Russia by remaining in power under normal 
conditions for a number of years we should have no 
alternative but to “‘ recognise’’ him in the full sense 
of the word. It would no more be practicable to refuse 
him official recognition because we disapproved of 
his Constitution than it would have been to refuse 
it to Abdul Hamid or Nicholas II., merely because 
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they were autocrats. But that is a contingency which 
has not arisen, and we are convinced never will arise. 
In the meantime, the Soviet Government has no title 
to govern and represent Russia which the Western 
democracies can possibly admit. Such a title can be 
based on nothing short of the free consent of the Russian 
people, and no one, we suppose, who is acquainted 
with the facts imagines that the Bolshevik junta has 
secured that, or is likely to secure it. It is true that 
it appears temporarily to have secured the practical 
adhesion of the bulk of the nation for the purpose of 
resisting counter-revolution or foreign intervention ; 
but that is a very different thing from free consent 
under normal conditions. Once the external threat 
is removed the Russian workmen and peasants will 
prove as little inclined, we believe, to tolerate 
Bolshevism as English workmen are to tolerate a 
renewal of Conscription. On that point, at any rate— 
the profound unpopularity of Bolshevism—al] reports 
from Russia are agreed. 

But official recognition of Lenin and Trotsky being 
excluded, there is clearly a middle course between 
that and the present policy of active and futile 
hostilities. Such a course was clearly indicated in 
the admirable statement ‘which General Smuts issued 
just before he left England last week. We cannot do 
better than quote the passage : 

Russia can only be saved internally by Russians themselves, 
working on Russian methods and ideas. She is a case of 
national pathology, of a people with a sick soul, and only 
Russian ideas can work a cure. Our military forces, our 
lavish contribution* of tanks and other war material, may 
temporarily bolster up one side, but the real magnitude of the 
problem is quite beyond such expedients. 

Leave Russia alone, remove the blockade, adopt a policy 
of friendly neutrality and Gallio-like impartiality to all 
factions. 

It may be that the only ultimate hope for Russia is a 
sobered, purified Soviet system and that may be far better 
than the Tsarism to which our present policy seems inevitably 
tending. If we have to appear on the Russian scene at all, 
let it be as impartial, benevolent friends and helpers, and 
not as military or political partisans. Be patient with sick 
Russia, give her time and sympathy and await the results 
of her convalescence. 

These seem to us to be the wisest words that any public 
man of standing in the Allied countries has yet uttered 
concerning the problem of Russia. The policy they 
suggest is supported by every consideration of principle 
and expediency alike. The words which we have 
printed in italics contain the essence of all that we 
have been attempting to say in these columns for 
many months past. It is not merely that Koltchak 
and Denikin cannot succeed even militarily, it is that 
their success would mean nothing, and could lead to 
nothing, except fresh confusion and a _ prolongation 
of the great Russian tragedy. “The real magnitude 
of the problem is quite beyond such expedients,”’ 
and because it is impossible for us at a distance to 
grasp even the main elements of that problem, it is 
madness for us to attempt to interfere. 

The answer, therefore, to our correspondent is 
that in our view no positive or active policy towards 
Russia is called for. The best we can do in the interests 
of every section of the Russian people is to maintain 
an attitude of friendly neutrality. As for eur own 
interests they are not concerned at all with Russia’s 
form of government—-we assume that our correspondent 
is not one of those who, knowing little of Bolshevism, 
and less of the British working class, tremble lest the 
** poison,’ unconfined by a “ sanitary cordon,’’ should 
flow over this country and “‘ destroy our civilisation ’’— 





but only with her recovery of social and economic 
health. Our greatest interest is that the next crop 
of Russian corn should be peacefully sown and harvested, 
and that that, together with Russia’s great store of 
raw materials, should be made available at the earliest 
possible moment for the feeding and re-stocking of 
Europe. The existence of the vast Red Army is a 
disaster for us all; not because it threatens us, it 
threatens no one; but because whilst it exists Russia’s 
economic life, which is a vital part of the economic 
life of Europe, must remain practically at a standstill. 
The Red Army’s enemies survive solely by our support ; 
the moment we withdraw that support the fighting 
in Russia will cease, and the Russian people will be 
free, for the first time since the Tsardom came to its 
deserved and inevitable end two and a half years ago, 
to work out their own political salvation undisturbed 
by the paralysing necessities of war. And who is there 
who believes that they will then find that salvation 
in Bolshevism ? 

There is only one serious difficulty in the way of 
General Smuts’ policy. It is that we have promised 
our support to Koltchak and Denikin and cannot 
withdraw it at a moment’s natice. We admit that 
here, deeply as we regret its having been incurred, 
there is an obligation of honour. But clearly it is an 
obligation which cannot continue for ever. There must 
be some time-limit. And if we were to give these 
unfortunate protégés of ours notice that we shall be 
unable to offer them any further material assistance 
after the end of the present campaigning scason, the 
difficulty, we suggest, would be fairly met. The 
importance, however, of such notice being given as 
soon’ as possible is obvious. 


THE SETTLEMENT IN THE 


BALKANS 


EOPLE are talking as though the Paris 
Conference was over. In fact, it is just 


getting to grips with the most difficult part 

of its task—the settlement of the Balkans 
and of the Turkish Empire. Singularly little interest 
has been taken here in these Eastern questions; but 
they go to the root of the matter, and on their wise 
and just settlement our hopes for a permanent peace 
must largely depend. The Balkans are particularly 
prolific in the kind of difficulty that Mr. Lloyd George 
in his speech on Monday illustrated by the example 
of Birnbaum. Birnbaum is a purely German town 
in Posnania, in the middle of a district which is entirely 


Polish. On the principle of  self-determination, 
Birnbaum should be under German rule and _ the 
surrounding districts under Polish. That, as Mr. 


Lloyd George said, is physically impossible, for you 
cannot have the Government of a country alternating 
like the squares of a chess board. With the best will 
in the world to apply the principle of self-determination, 
someone had to be sacrificed. And if that was so in 
East Prussia, it is particularly so in Macedonia, where 
the population is more mixed. The Assyrian kings 
used to solve these problems by transporting whole 
populations from one part of the world to another ; 
but as that is impossible in these days, the only solution 
is to be found. in a spirit of broad tolerance and 
compromise. There must be mutual give and take. 
That is the first and the hardest principle to apply 
in our Balkan policy. Whenever rational compromise 
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is proposed we are met by the objection that Bulgaria 
has been defeated in the war, and that any settlement 
which gives her what she is entitled to treats her as 
though she were a victor. That, if justice is to be done, 
cannot be avoided, for itis the fact that Bulgaria, though 
she entered the war on the wrong side, entered it with 
certain just territorial claims. But if there is to be any 
settlement of the Balkans, all thistalk about the rewards 
of victory and the punishment of defeat must be ruled 
out as irrelevant. The only tests are: Is the pro- 
posed settlement just ? and, Will it last ? 


No settlement will last which does not give Bulgaria 
two things: union with the Bulgars in Macedonia; 
and, secondly, a good port on the Aegean. One 
hesitates to embark on the ethnical problems of the 
Balkan Peninsula, complicated as they are by a policy 
of systematic massacre, pursued by each of the three 
dominant races in the Balkans, whenever a chance 
has offered. If Balkan politics stink in the nostrils 
of decent people, it is because of the mass of disgusting 
literature that Serbs and Bulgars and Greeks have 
put out, each accusing the others of nameless atrocities. 
It is impossible to distinguish between the degrees of 
culpability. The charge brought by the inter-Allied 
Commission against the Bulgarian army of occupation, 
that it deliberately pursued a policy of extermination 
of other nations than its own, is probably true. But 
it is true also of Greeks and Serbs. The wise man will 
dismiss this campaign of atrocity mongering, and, 
regarding all three races as equally guilty, will set 
himself the practical task of removing the causes 
which have produced this mass of horrible literature. 


One fact is clear, namely, that part of Southern 
Macedonia, placed by the Treaty of London under 
the rule of Serbia, is not Serbian at all, but Bulgarian. 
The Bulgarians are close-fisted, grasping peasants, 
who make the fault of asking too much and giving 
too little. They always make a mess of their 
negotiations, because they have no conception of 
compromise, and do not understand the virtue of 
generosity in political matters. But their defects as 
negotiators do not alter the fact that their claims in 
Macedonia are substantially justified. On ethnical 
grounds this country should be taken away from Serbia 
and given to Bulgaria. It is no doubt hard, after the 
heroism displayed by Serbia and her keen loyalty 
to the common cause, to ask her to make the sacrifice ; 
but there is a higher principle than that of rewarding 
our Allies for their services. The great object of the 
settlement is permanence, and Serbia cannot in the 
long run be a gainer by retaining territories to which 
she is not morally entitled. After all, Serbia can afford 
to do justice to Bulgaria’s claims in the south. As a 
result of this war she will jump almost to the head of 
the second-rank nations of Europe. By her union 
with Croatia and Bosnia she will acquire a vast accession 
of territory, and instead of being a land-locked Power, 
turning now this way, now that, for a breath of sea 
air, she will acquire a coast-line with plenty of natural 
harbours. A few hundred square miles of territory 
more or less in Macedonia is nothing to her now 
compared with the advantage of assured friendship 
with her neighbour Bulgaria. The blow to Serbian 
pride of surrendering territory can be softened by 
placing the area in dispute temporarily under the 
authority of the League of Nations, with a provision 
that at the end of, say, five years, when settled 
conditions have been restored, there shall be a plebiscite 


amongst the inhabitants to decide their political 
allegiance. There is no doubt in such case how their 
votes would be cast. The transfer of the territory 
in dispute to the .League must mean ultimately its 
inclusion within Bulgaria. 

The other principle, that Bulgaria should have a 
port on the A2gean, depends on the good will and states- 
manship of Greece. There can be no doubt that in 
the coast regions of Thrace, as along the coast of Asia 
Minor, the Greeks are generally in a majority. But 
just as German Birnbaum had to be given to the Poles, 
because German rule would have impaired the unity 
of the Polish State, so Greece would find it in her real 
interest to give Bulgaria a port on the Augean. After 
all, there was a time when Venizelos was perfectly 
willing to give Bulgaria Kavala. If he was willing 
to do that for the sake of military co-operation with 
Bulgaria in the war, he ought to be willing to do it 
now for the sake of friendship with Bulgaria and 
permanent peace. Like Serbia, Greece will gain a 
great accession of territory from the war. She will 
have Smyrna and its back country, she ought to have 
the islands now in the possession of Italy, and Cyprus, 
too—the ability to surrender which is one of the 
very few opportunities Great Britain has of proving 
her good faith in connection with the present 
resettlement of Europe—if the Cypriotes desire the 
union; and it may be that she will be the eventual 
heir even to Constantinople itself. If her claims to 
Constantinople have not received the support that 
they deserve, the chief reason is her feud with Bulgaria. 
By healing that feud she would strengthen her claim 
to Constantinople, and the price that she would have 
to pay for getting rid of this weak place in her national 
policy is, after all, a very cheap one. Venizelos is the 
only statesman in South-Eastern Europe who has 
shown himself capable of taking a broad view of policy 
and transcending the bitter antagonisms of racial 
provincialism. He it was who brought about, for 
purposes of the war against Turkey, the alliance between 
the three Balkan kingdoms, which, though unfor- 
tunately only temporary, made the world see how 
great might be the future of these Balkan States 
if only they could heal their discords and form a federal 
working alliance for common objects of policy. Greece, 
like Serbia, can afford to be just, and even gencrous, 
to Bulgaria. Indeed, she cannot afford not to be 
generous. 

The same principles apply to Roumania. Roumania 
will acquire, at the expense of Austria, a great new 
territory in Transylvania, and friendship with Bulgaria 
is cheap at the price of territorial concession in the 
Dobrudja, paid as they will be in a currency which 
just now is heavily inflated. The argument that a 
settlement such as we have outlined gives Bulgaria 
in defeat everything that she could hope to gain by 
victory does not influence us at all. Here in the Balkans 
there is a chance of doing what was difficult, almost 
impossible to do, in the case of Germany, namely, to 
obliterate the memories of the war, and to think only 
of a settlement that would have been just if the war 
had never taken place. Will Serbia, whose military 
exploits have been so inspiring an epic, consummate them 
by a display of statesmanship and generosity to the 
defeated ? Will Greece revive Venizelos’ old ideals 
of Balkan unity, and thereby strengthen her claim 
to succeed to her old glories at Constantinople? It 
is for the Powers in conference to work for these humane 


ends. 
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THE PLUNKETT SCHEME: ITS 
RECEPTION AND PROSPECTS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


T is now possible to estimate in some degree the 
prospects which attend the new Irish movement 
initiated last month by Sir Horace Plunkett. The 
listof the supporters of the Dominion League was, 

on the whole, a good one. It included the greater 
number of those Irishmen, ordinarily outside of party 
politics, who have been identified with progressive and 
independent thought in this country during the last 
twenty years. The journal established to support the 
cause of the Dominion League is vividly written and 
strongly national in temper. Nor is it likely that the 
hostility, whether of Sinn Fein, or of Sir Edward 
Carson, has upset the calculations of Sir Horace and his 
colleagues. Both these hostilities were expected. On 
the other hand, there have been disappointments. Chief 
of these is the fact that not one of those who at the 
Convention officially represented the more moderate 
or southern type of Irish Unionism has put his name 
to the manifesto of the Dominion League. The attitude 
of English publicists, with few exceptions, towards the 
solution to which Sir Horace now adds the weight of 
his authority, must also be regarded as aserious set-back. 

To promote an understanding of the present position, 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s definition of Dominion Home 
Rule should be repeated. The main points are these, 
as Sir Horace Plunkett has explained in a letter to 
Professor Dicey. Ireland as a Dominion would not 
be taxed by the Imperial Parliament ; she could receive 
no subsidy from the United Kingdom; and any con- 
tribution she might make towards Imperial expenditure 
would be voted in Dublin. The strategic unity of the 
United Kingdom would be maintained; but Ireland 
would have a right to manage her own territorial force, 
and conscription could not be imposed upon her except 
with the consent of the Dublin Parliament. Substan- 
tially, the proposal is that made in the “ Minority 
Nationalist Report,” which Mr. Devlin and the Irish 
Bishops signed at the close of the Convention, and which 
the “ Ulster’ delegates then (like Sir Edward Carson 
lately) absurdly called a proposal for a “‘ camouflaged” 
Republic. 

It will be remembered that Sir Horace Plunkett 
himself, together with many Nationalists, voted at 
the Convention with those Southern Unionists who 
were prepared to accept a modified form of Home 
Rule, but insisted that Customs and Excise should 
remain under Imperial authority. This he did with 
a view to securing a greater appearance of substantial 
agreement in the Report, not because he objected 
personally to a complete Irish control of Irish taxation. 
On that occasion Mr. Lloyd George left the Chairman 
of the Convention badly in the lurch, and the new effort 
of Sir Horace suffers in consequence. It is easy to be 
wise after the event; still, a believer in Dominion 
settlement cannot but regret that Sir Horace Plunkett 
did not at the Convention disregard Unionist votes 
and lead all the Nationalists, a great majority in the 
assembly, in drawing up a Report for Dominion Rule, 
such as Mr. Devlin and the Bishops actually signed. 
Mr. Lloyd George would not have acted upon such 
a Report, but neither did he act upon the report to 
which the Southern Unionists were persuaded to put 
their names. The point is that then was the 
psychological moment for the launching of a movement 
for Dominion Rule and the attraction to it of popular 
support. In the interval between then and .now the 
Parliamentary Nationalist movement, divided and 
discredited, collapsed. The names of members of 
the old Irish Party are not attached to Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s manifesto; nor, if they were attached, 


would they carry much weight. 


The chief support of the Dominion League (if it 
enters the field of active politics and participates in 
elections) must, however, come from that body of 
Nationalist opinion which voted for the old Irish Party 
at the last elections. This body, so far (as has been 
falsely represented) from moving towards Unionism 
and approving the necessity of the “transitional 
militarism” of the Macpherson regime, now rejects 
the Act of 1914 and heartily requires Dominion status 
for Ireland. A correspondent of The Manchester 
Guardian in Ireland has been at pains to discover 
the attitude of the old ‘‘ Constitutional Nationalists ”’ 
towards Sir Horace Plunkett's démarche, and he finds 
that, as regards those who signed the majority and 
the minority Nationalist Reports at the Convention, 
doubt as to the Government’s good will towards Ireland 
is so strong as to prevent any open declaration of 
opinion. Many of the Parliamentary Nationalists 
question Sir Horace Plunkett’s tactics on the grounds 
that “‘if we ask for a Republic, we may get Dominion 
Rule; if we ask for Dominion Rule, we are bound to 
get something less.” The recent articles in The Times 
(“* Irish Peace ’’) were only of significance to Nationalists 
in so far as they rejected the policy of partition; the 
Home Rule which these articles proposed fell short even 
of the Act of 1914; and the “ moderate Nationalists ” 
who approve of the settlement indicated exist only inthe 
imagination of the Dublin correspondent of The Times. 

Similarly, it is urged that the formation of the 
Dominion League adds to the appearance of Irish 
disunity. It will be forgotten that three-fourths of 
Ireland are now represented by the one colour, Sinn 
Fein ; but English publicists will note the appearance 
of a fifth party, in addition to the Sinn Feiners, the 
Dillonites, ‘‘ Ulster’’ and the Southern Unionists. 
Statesmen will point out once more, and with a greater 
force, that Irishmen cannot agree among themselves ; 
and then, after relegating the solutions of a Republic 
and Dominion status to the region of impossibilities, 
will proceed, under Lord Northcliffe’s guidance, to 
explore the possibilities of a federal settlement imposed 
or what not. Well, certainly, if Ireland is to be denied 
either a Republican status or a Dominion status, 
then, as Lord Denbigh says, she does not know what 
she wants ! 

The future of the Dominion League must, therefore, 
depend upon movements of opinion in England. Until 
Great Britain is prepared to acknowledge the desires 
of the Irish masses, to the extent at least of proposing 
the compromise of Dominion settlement, and, by the 
withdrawal of troops, settling the question of the 
** coercion ’’ of Ulster, Sir Horace Plunkett's candidates 
will stand no chance whatever against the Republican 
Party at an election. No one, probably, is better 
aware of this fact than Sir Horace Plunkett himself ; 
and the Dominion League, so far as is known, has 
no intention at present of coming to blows with Sinn 
Fein. Even in Sir Horace’s own optimistic speculations 
there is no promise of the “ conversion ’’ of Sinn Fein 
until a firm offer shall have come from the other side, 
or perhaps even until a Dominion Parliament is im 
being in Dublin. Sir Horace does not share Mr. 
Macpherson’s illusions that “firm government” will 
destroy Sinn Fein; and, indeed, that very ** firm 
government” has no more damaging critic, because 
none more accurate, than the organ of the Dominion 
League. The possibility of a Parliament with limited 
powers being “imposed” on Ireland must, however, 
be taken into account. Sinn Fein would presumably 
boycott such an assembly as it now _boycotts 
Westminster, and only the appearance of a few Dominion 
Leaguers therein—elected on a system of proportional 
representation, which would certainly be a feature of 
the British Government scheme—would save us from 
the farcical spectacle of a first Home Rule Parliament 
entirely composed of Unionists. 
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THE CAUSES OF THE WINNIPEG 
STRIKE 


[The following vivid account of the remarkable strike in Winnipeg 
is extracted from a personal letter written by a member of the Canadian 
Bar resident in Winnipeg to a friend. The writer has been concerned 
with the strike only as an interested spectator ; he has no connections 
with the Labour or Socialist movements in Canada.—-Ep. N.S.]} 


July, 1919. 
r | \HE whole demonstration was a revolt of the workers 


against the existing social and industrial system 

and their status in that system. This spirit was 
very manifest in the numerous meetings that were held 
throughout the period of the strike, or rather until they 
were prohibited after the reading of the Riot Act. At 
the earlier meetings the issues of the strike, collective 
bargaining, recognition of unions, etc., were the subjects 
principally discussed, but in the later period and at the 
Sunday meetings of the Labour church held in Victoria 
Park (all the meetings were held in the open air) the sentiment 
that found readiest expression and that was almost 
passionately received by the mixed audiences of men and 
women—for the women were hugely interested in the 
affair—was a condemnation of the existing industrial 
system and a demand that the workers be granted a larger 
share in the control of industry. In fact, the most popular 
speakers were those who advocated straight Socialism 
as I understand it—that is, the abolition of private capital 
and the substitution in our economic life of co-operation 
and service in the place of the present system of competition 
and profits. I have never seen an audience drink in the 
gospel of Socialism so eagerly. 

Whether one likes it or not, the fact is that this strike 
has developed in a remarkable degree the spirit of class 
consciousness among the workers generally. Ivens does 
not belong to any Socialist organisation and does not 
call himself a Socialist, but he is an out-and-out Socialist. 
Woodsworth has frankly accepted and proclaims the 
doctrines of Socialism ; likewise Rev. A. E. Smith of Brandon, 
Robinson, Queen, Heaps, Russell—in fact, every prominent 
leader in the strike—even Dixon—advocated what I 
understand as Socialism. Pritchard of Vancouver, a 
Yorkshireman, who has the appearance of a cleric but is a 
blatant atheist, on a Sunday evening spoke for two hours 
to a tired audience which had listened for an hour or more 
to two or three other speakers. Frankly and without 
mincing words he expounded the theory of the class struggle. 
Exultantly he proclaimed himself an atheist and proved 
that a Socialist must be an atheist; he expounded the 
Marxian doctrines and theories from A to Z—the 
materialistic conception of history and the universe, 
denounced the Church, the State, the capitalistic system, 
etc.; and never was a speaker more wildly acclaimed. 
I am bound to say that he ranted a great deal and that the 
more he ranted the more applause he received from an 
audience that I would say possessed more than the average 
intelligence on the subject of economics, for I hold that the 
average worker is better educated in this science than the 
average business man. The point is this: in my opinion 
the Canadian worker is rapidly developing a class conscious- 
ness and has largely accepted the philosophy of Socialism 
as he had already accepted its economic policies. 

Well, this is more or less of a digression. My purpose 
in writing you was to give you my views and impressions 
regarding the experience through which we have just passed. 
In a large way I think the strike was a contest between the 
oppressed workers and the powerful financial interests—just 
another battle in the age-long conflict between the haves 
and the have-nots. The committee of 1,000 raised a fund 
in excess of a million dollars to fight the strike. Of course, 
it is not necessary to argue the point that the financial 
interests and the profiteers were ready to pour out their 
dollars to fight the strike. The newspapers got a big slice 


of this money for carrying the slanderous and anonymous 
advertisements of the Committee of 1,000. Then the money 
was used to pay for “ volunteer” workers in the various 
public utilities and to ‘‘ compensate” other ‘“ volunteer ” 
workers for the difference between their pay from their 
regular employers and that allowed them by the city or 
temporary employers. 

The charge that the strike was the prelude to a general 
revolutionary movement was sheer unadulterated moon- 
shine. The Committee of 1,000, who evolved this theory, 
did not believe it for a moment; the Press, after two or 
three days’ campaign, commenced to lag in their propaga- 
tion of the “‘ revolution” scare. It was too absurd. Then 
somebody remembered the old saying about the effects of 
repetition and reiteration, and they went at it again with 
renewed vigour and kept at it. The Telegram always 
referred to the ‘ revolution,” never to the strike, with the 
result that a large number of our real estate and grain 
exchange magnates, and most of the lawyers in the city, 
regardless of age, sprang to arms and spent their whole 
time in barracks acquiring proficiency in the use of the rifle 
and bayonet for the purpose of shooting down the strikers 
and ripping them open with bayonets. This is the one thing 
that the workers can never forget. To me it has been the 
most regrettable thing in connection with the whole strike. 
It was known that the strikers were unarmed ; they had no 
supplies of ammunition, no machine-guns or howitzers ; 
they were conducting the most peaceable strike in the 
history of Winnipeg, or Canada, for that matter. Yet the 
business and professional men of Winnipeg—everyone, in 
fact, owning a motor—armed themselves to kill their fellow- 
citizens, who were demanding the recognition of the principle 
of collective bargaining. It was damnable. 

The idea that the strike leaders contemplated a revolution 
by force is really too grotesque for utterance, let alone for 
refutation, but some facts may be indicated. Canada has 
relatively a small industrial population, located in widely 
separated centres. Where the workers are most numerous 
they are heavily outnumbered by the rest of the population. 
The idea of “ pulling off” a revolution in Ontario and 
Quebec, where even the working population is conservative 
to the hilt, is about the limit of absurdity. And when it is 
remembered that Canada, as a whole, is an agricultural 
country, whose rural population is innately opposed to the 
Labour movement, and intensely antagonistic to the social- 
istic philosophy and its political aims and policies, it is 
asking too much to believe that men who have the capacity 
to get themselves elected as leaders of the workers’ move- 
ment could delude themselves into the belief that a revolu- 
tion by force was possible in Canada. 

It was most unfortunate that Senator Gideon Robertson 
(Minister of Labour) ever interfered in the strike. Osten- 
sibly he came as a representative of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Actually he was a partisan of the Eastern wing of 
Labour between whom and the Western Labour men a 
war has been waging for the past year or two. Robertson 
had only one policy from the day he landed in Winnipeg— 
to smash the strike. This, too, was the policy of the Com- 
mittee of 1,000, and together they imposed their will and 
their views upon the Governments, civic, provincial and 
federal, and upon what is known as the general public, 
Well, they have smashed the strike, and also the unions, 
but the fallacy of their position lies in the assumption that 
they have once and for all settled the question of industrial 
unrest. 

My private view regarding the cause and origin of the 
strike is this. Some of the Labour leaders were bound to 
have a strike in any event, if not on one issue, then on 
another. The unions had recently greatly extended their 
organisations by increasing the membership of existing 
unions and by organising a great many classes of workers 
who hitherto had not been associated with the Labour 
movement. For the past ten or fifteen years the masters in 
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the metal trades had been notoriously hostile to the Labour 
movement. They had refused to recognise the unions or 
to bargain collectively with the men. With their increased 
strength the Labour people felt they were in a position to 
challenge the metal trade masters by means of a general 
strike, which in view of the success of the strike of a year 
ago Ihave no doubt they thought could be successfully 
engineered and terminated victoriously in three or four days. 
I think the motive some of the leaders entertained regarding 
the strike was that it was to afford a demonstration of the 
effectiveness of mass action in a limited field and to give 
thereby a tremendous impetus to the idea of the “One Big 
Union ” which some of the leaders were then busy promoting. 
My private opinion is that all the leaders and a large majority 
of the workers are favourable to the O.B.U. movement. 
You can imagine what a boost the O.B.U. would receive if a 
general strike could be pulled off in Winnipeg in a matter 
of three or four days. I think the whole opposition to the 
strike came from the financial interests who were determined 
to prevent the formation of the ‘‘ One Big Union,” which 
the workers regard as the next logical development in the 
evolution of the Labour movement. 

A remarkable feature of the strike has been the 
demonstration of the economic strength of the workers— 
I mean in financial resources. Ordinarily, in the past, the 
strikers were at the end of their resources in three or four 
days. In this strike, which lasted six weeks, there does 
not appear to have been any distress among the strikers ; 
at all events, no general distress. It was the general 
expectation that food riots would very quickly ensue and that 
the rioting would afford justification for calling in the troops 
whose intervention would quickly bring the strike to an end. 
I have heard dozens of people say that the strike would not 
end without a killing and the sooner we had the killing the 
better. This was a very general feeling among the 
opponents of the strike. But the workers maintained the 
strike and in some mysterious way managed to live without 
having to loot the stores and warehouses and cold storage 
plants, to protect which machine-guns and armoured cars 
were got ready for action. It was necessary to create 
disorder in some way, and my firm conviction is that the 
police, half of whom were returned soldiers, were pulled 
off the street and replaced by “ specials,” mostly young 
striplings armed with baseball bats, some of them mounted. 
Their first appearance resulted in rioting in which the 
“ specials’ got the worst of it. They were practically 
driven off the street, principally by returned soldier strikers. 
Then followed the arrest of the strike leaders on charges 
of sedition. You have no doubt read of the manner of their 
arrest and of the intention to deport them under the 
provisions of the Immigration Act. The foreigners who 
were arrested at the same time were gathered in simply 
and solely for the purpose of giving the outside world the 
impression that these men were associated with the English- 
speaking leaders in the conduct of the strike and to show 
the connection between the strike and Bolshevism. But 
they had absolutely nothing to do with the strike, and, 
although referred to by the Manitoba Free Press as 
“‘ notorious foreign agitators,” it is the fact that, with the 
exception of Sam Blumenberg and Charitonoff, who acquired 
some notoriety a year ago, their names even were not 
known to one man in ten thousand of the citizens of this 
city. Any other foreigners would have answered the 
purpose equally well. The end came on Saturday week 
when the returned soldiers who had been chafing at the 
policy of inaction—‘‘the do-nothing policy ’—fatuously 
persisted in holding a parade which had been forbidden 
by the Mayor. The Press as usual gave out a lying report 
of the occurrences of that day and I see that Mr. N. W. 
Rowell, in the House of Commons, stated that the mounted 
police had not fired until they had first been fired upon. 
This is simply a falsehood launched to justify the action of 
the police in shooting into the crowd without first discharging 
their weapons in the air as a warning, which I understand 


is always done before shooting into a crowd to kill. The 
parade would have been perfectly peaceful had it been 
permitted to march off, but the purpose of holding it gave 
the authorities the opportunity they wanted and the “ killing” 
was pulled off. I predict that the job of breaking up 
strikes will hereafter be the special business of the mounted 
police. ... 

This strike will surely have taught the workers some things. 
They should realise now the limitations and the dangers 
of direct action—that at a certain point they come into 
conflict with the State, which controls the machine-guns 
and armoured cars. I have not the slightest doubt that a 
large number of these direct actionists now realize the value 
of political action and I am much mistaken if a real Labour 
Party does not emerge as a result of this experience. . . 

The whole course of events since the end of the strike 
demonstrates very clearly what was patent from the very 
first, that the whole opposition to the strike was directed 
not against ‘‘ Bolshevism” but against Trades Unionism 
and Labour organizations. They are now dancing, as they 
think, on the corpse of the Trades Union movement. 


EVIDENCE 


VERY now and then one meets a man anxiously 
E in search of evidence. In nine cases out of ten 
he means by evidence something that will make 
evident the truth of what he believes already. Evidence 
is for most people an afterthought. We collect it not 
for ourselves, but to persuade our neighbours. Few of us 
are impartial investigators of the truth. We jump to 
conclusions arbitrarily, and we are egoistic enough to think 
that, because we have jumped to them, the conclusions 
must be right. When once we have arrived at them, 
we stick to them as to an annexed territory. We buy 
papers and books to strengthen our hold on them. We 
choose our friends largely among those who share them. 
We rejoice at every story we read, however ill-authenticated, 
which supports our view. We hurry away from or explain 
away every fact, however well-authenticated, that seems 
to show we were wrong. It would be absurd to suggest 
that the human mind is capable of resisting an overwhelming 
mass of evidence for ever and ever. To believe this would 
be to despair of the destiny of mankind. It is clear enough, 
however, that evidence is for the most part merely 
ammunition in a battle between opposing interests or 
principles. It may decide the result of the battle, but the 
causes of the battle must be sought elsewhere. We choose 
our sides unreasonably, and afterwards find reasons for 
defending them. That is why the writing of history should 
be handed over to the humourists. The incongruity between 
the causes of human actions and the pretexts for these 
actions requires at least a Gibbon to do justice to it. 

It cannot be maintained, however, that the human being, 
having chosen his side, is indifferent to moral considera- 
tions. He must have a moral pretext at almost any 
cost. He is unhappy till he has discovered enough evidence 
to prove that he is right. It may not be very good evidence, 
but the average sense of evidence is so slight that this does 
not matter. A rumour, a well-rounded anecdote, a few 
impressive statistics, something that an old woman says 
an old woman told her—almost anything will serve. Bad 
evidence is just as effective as good if you set it out 
in big print with an air of authority and without hesitation. 
If you are carrying on a campaign against the natives of 
Timbuctoo, a telegram from Melbourne to the effect that 
a New York correspondent has just learned from a well- 
informed quarter in the Fiji Islands that the people of 
Timbuctoo have set up a bacon-curing establishment 
in which children are slaughtered for human food will 
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send a thrill of conviction round a sensation-loving world. 
To-day we learn what is happening in Russia from almost 
every part of the world except Russia. Geneva and New 
York, Stockholm and Helsingfors, Paris and Rome—any- 
thing that is said about Russia in any of these cities is 
apparently to be accepted as evidence, if it tells on one’s 
own side. Now almost everyone has had experience 
during the war of the difficulty of collecting evidence even 
‘about one’s own city or even about one’s own street. There 
were men living within fifty yards of the area of a Zeppelin 
raid who would tell one the falsest and most fantastic 
stories. We remember talking to a man in an East London 
suburb who pointed to a house not six doors from his own, 
that had been wrecked the previous night by a bomb, 
and who assured us not merely that a whole family had 
perished in it, but that the family had only migrated into 
it a few days earlier from Southend in order to escape 
Zeppelin raids. He was obviously speaking in good faith ; 
but, as further enquiry showed, there was not a word of 
truth in his story. No one had been killed in the house, 
and no one in the house had come from Southend. The 
story was simply one of those emotional myths that fly 
from mouth to mouth during times of excitement. Similarly, 
Liverpool-street Station was wrecked by public rumour long 
before a bomb had touched it. One would meet a man 
within a mile of it who would relate a circumstantial story 
of how nothing was left of it but a mass of ruins. Most 
men relate not what they have seen, but what they have 
heard. And yet if a man of this sort had crossed to America 
and been interviewed by an American paper, the ordinary 
reader would have regarded his story almost as that of 
an eye-witness. How many of the stories that created 
the greatest sensation during the war rested on the evidence 
of eye-witnesses—eye-witnesses, we mean, whose good faith 
and accuracy as observers had been subjected to proof? 
Did the story of the German corpse-factory ? Did even 
the story of the crucified Canadian soldier? We should 
say that three fourths of the most startling sensations of the 
war have been either disproved or at least had doubt cast 
on them by the event. It is almost impossible to invent 
any story so wild that it cannot be believed by intelligent 
men. In the Middle Ages it was believed that in one part 
of England the people had tails like monkeys. We laugh 
at people who accepted the travellers’ tales of those days, 
and look back on them as incurably superstitious. But 
do we ourselves show no signs of greed for a good story ? 
What critical apparatus do we bring to bear on the mass 
of current myths that happen to support our prejudices ? 
We have passed beyond the Middle Ages in the exact 
sciences ; but most of our beliefs in politics, morals, and 
religion have nothing to do with the exact sciences. Here 
we are still at the mercy of fancy and prepossession. That 
is why we do not ask our newspapers to give us sifted 
evidence. We are content if they supply us with stories 
in tune with our prejudices. 

The Times on Monday last contained a description of 
life in Petrograd under the Bolsheviks which was an excellent 
example of evidence that is no evidence It was sent by 
“our special correspondent” at Helsingfors, and was 
frankly not the narrative of an eye-witness, but the account 
at second hand of an anti-Bolshevik Russian who had 
escaped from Petrograd, and who, therefore, would impress 
many people as having an eye-witness’s authority. The 
correspondent began with an appeal not to our reason, 
but to our sympathy. “I have seen a man,” he declared, 
“who is not a man, but an image of decrepitude” Few 
men can resist the appeal of so sad a figure—at least, if 
he is going to support one in argument. Most of us, even 
if we are impartial, feel that it would be behaving too 
like a heartless lawyer if we began to cross-examine him 
mstead of listening assentingly to his story. And yet 
what is this story? Does it contain a single incident 
seen by the witness’s own eye? Does it contain a single 
fact or figure for which any authority is offered? A thing 


‘ 


is not necessarily false because it is hearsay; and we fear 
that the general picture given of the misery of life in 
Petrograd is true enough. But, if a man offers us details, 
he must not only convince us of his personal veracity 
and intelligence, but must give us the sources of his infor- 
mation in so far as his story is not a narrative of what 
he saw with his own eyes. We may take almost any 
paragraph from this Helsingfors story and submit it to 
the simple test of evidence. Take the following, for 
instance : 

In Petrograd the population is not above halfa million, and the 
women now outnumber the men by three toone owing to scarcity. 
There are from 65 to 85 executions daily, including many Sisters 
of Mercy suspected of pro-British sympathies. My informant 
knows of one case, a girl seven years old, who was shot as a spy 
because she asked where she could find a certain soldier. Besides 
the executions of Russians several foreigners have also been shot 
For all the present writer knows, every single word of 

this appalling narrative may be true. All that we complain 
of is that there is no evidence that a single word of it is 
true. “‘My informant knows of one case,” for instance, 
“a girl seven years old, who was shot as a spy because 
she asked where she could find a certain soldier.” One 
wants to know how he knows. Is the story simply a rumour 
current in anti-Bolshevik circles, or has it been investi- 
gated, and put beyond a doubt? And we may ask the 
same question about the Sisters of Mercy “ suspected of 
pro-British sympathies.” We can neither believe nor 
disbelieve details of this kind on the word of an anonymous 
witness who gives neither the authority of his own eyes 
nor any other authority for his statements. From the 
point of view of anyone wishing to inform himself of the 
facts of Russian life, the Helsingfors narrative carries no 
weight whatever. Nor do we learn what authority the 
narrator has for the picture he gives of Trotsky and Lenin : 

Trotsky ongoing to the front takes with him trainloads of sweets 
and bread to supplement the persuasions of his oratory. While 
Trotsky, guarded by picked Pretorians, is everywhere busy, posing 
as a student of Peter the Great's tactics, Lenin is completely secluded 
and visible only to higher officials, adored by bevies of female 
admirers as the bloody Communist Lama. 

It may or may not be a true story. All we can be sure 
of is that it is the story current in anti-Bolshevik circles. 
As evidence it has about as much worth as an Orangeman’s 
hearsay about the doings of priests and Hibernian lodges. 

The Helsingfors narrator, however, does not confine 
himself to picturesque hearsays. He strengthens his 
case by making sensational deductions from these hearsays. 
He deduces from what he has heard—or is he only joking ? 
—that the Bolshevists are resolved to exterminate, not 
only the educated, but the working classes! He writes : 

My informant described in detail the desperate condition of the 
working men of Petrograd. The only logical deduction from the 
treatment offered to them is that the Bolshevists are determined 
to exterminate the Russian working class as they have practically 
exterminated the educated people, first by provoking revolts in 
the large factories, their agents being known to receive up to 
700,000 roubles for agitation; secondly, by forming numerous 
so-called police, revolutionary, and requisitional detachments 
which they send into the country, where they are killed by the 
hostile population ; thirdly, by sending into the Army all who do 
not work for defence ; fourthly, by forcing them to work regularly 
overtime, by refusing the means of subsistence in case of refusal, 
thus enormously increasing the death-rate owing to exhaustion 
and lung disease contracted in the badly-lit, unventilated buildings, 
which, moreover, are not heated in winter. Their nominal wages 
are 4,000 to 5,000 roubles monthly and the nominal working day 
eight hours, but in reality 10 or 12 owing to compulsory overtime 
in spite of all protest. The men are so tired and starved, however, 
that the work done is inconsiderable. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to learn that Bolshevism 
so far from meaning unemployment, actually means_over- 
work. Apart from that, however, what sense of evidence 
can any reader have who can come on a reckless paragraph 
like this without a feeling of despair for modern journalism ? 
The aim of a newspaper should be to collect the news, and 
the news must no doubt contain the opinions and hearsays 
of men as well as the story of things seen and proved. To 
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report hearsays and opinions, however, as though they were 
indubitable facts, is to mistake the nature of evidence. 
It is to become an irresponsible propagandist instead of a 
reputable historian of contemporary events. 

It is not that one wants an inhuman colourlessness in news- 
paper narratives. We have no objection whatever to a 
story being coloured by the writer’s prejudices, so long as 
it contains a clear record of the facts. The basis of a report, 
however, should be tested fact, and not hearsay. If the 
journalist gives us the facts, he may add to them what 
gloss he will. It is rather amusing, by the way, to contrast 
the different gloss given by the Times to atrocities in Poland 
and to atrocities in Petrograd. Atrocities in Petrograd 
are denounced ; atrocities in Poland are explained. ‘ In 
these times of trouble in countries still recovering from 
war or revolution,” wrote the Warsaw correspondent in 
Monday’s paper, “ a certain number of persons are inevit- 
ably killed.” Quite so. If the Times were anti-Polish, 
instead of pro-Polish, however, would it survey the evidence 
with the same calm philosophy? Would it not instead 
be collecting every rumour of every refugee and compiling 
a daily indictment of the objects of its hostility as the 
enemies of civilisation? Perhaps it is indictments rather 
than facts that shape public opinion. It is a man’s opinions, 
not his evidence, that we find irresistible. 


OBSERVATIONS 


OME years ago we had a Ministry familiarly and 
S fatally known as the Hotel Cecil. Is the present 
Government to become equally famous as _ the 
Chateau d’If? Ifs and ans are perpetually on the lips and 
in the minds of Ministers. “ If” might stand as a symbol 
of much of the Peace Treaty. A three months’ “if” has 
been Downing Street’s chief attempt at a remedial contri- 
bution to the coal crisis. ‘‘ If,” too, has saved Sir Edward 
Carson from prosecution, and now its magic is casually 
invoked by the Prime Minister in his latest reference to 
the trial of the Kaiser—‘ if there is a trial.” I am assured 
that the only “‘if’’ about this matter is contingent on the 
attitude not of our own, but of another Government, that 
of Holland. Possibly, but there were no ifs in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s first dealings with the subject. In this instance, 
“if” seems to be the cold fit that has supervened on the 
hot. 
* * * 

How frail are the foundations on which the Coalition 
rests may be gathered from the statement that in the 
event of a prosecution of Sir Edward Carson being advised 
by the Law officers, Mr. Bonar Law would have done one 
of two things—either insisted on the prosecution going 
forward. or resigned his place in the Government. At 
first sight this looks as if there might have been an 
ultimatum—and what an ultimatum !—Mr. Law to Mr. 
‘Lloyd George: “Either you must prosecute this trum- 
pet of sedition or I, as the chosen leader of the party 
of law and order, will resign.” On a closer scrutiny, 
however, the problem as it presented itself to Mr. Law’s 
analytical mind turns out to have been rather more 
complex, though certainly not less fantastic. Apparently, 
there was to be no ultimatum to the Government, but 
merely a choice of courses imposed on Mr. Law by himself, 
pricked on by an unsleeping sense of political decency. 
“ As prosecution is inevitable,” so the contingent soliloquy 
might be translated, ‘‘ I may either remain in the Govern- 
ment while the trial is on and accept the odium of my attack 
on a fellow-conspirator, or I may resign and throw the 
responsibility for the prosecution on the Prime Minister. 
But in neither event must I disapprove the prosecution. 
If I resign, it is to be done not as a protest, but, on the 
contrary, as an impressive token to all concerned that I 
desire the law to take its course unembarrassed by any idea 
of _— for the private feelings of the Lord Privy 
Seal.” 


* * * 


Thus reconstructed, the 
between the 12th of July an 


position of the Government 
the fateful day on which the 


Attorney-General gave his decision, is seen to have been 
one of generally unsuspected yet extreme Ministerial peril, 
since there can be little question that, if Mr. Bonar Law 
had in fact felt constrained to resign, the Lord Chancellor, 
Mr. Long, Lord Londonderry, possibly Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain, and certainly Mr. Hugh Barrie and Captain 
Craig, would have followed suit, with the inevitable conse- 
quence of bringing the whole Government crashing to the 
ground, Law officers and all. At this critical juncture, 
as is now acknowledged, all depended on the ipse dizit of 
one man, and he a Liberal, a Home Ruler, a deeply com- 
mitted anti-Carsonite, and in his earlier days the wielder of 
a trenchant political pen on the most pugnacious of Radical 
journals. Everything, as I have said, depended on the 
omnipotent nod of this leading representative of Liberal 
tradition in the Coalition, for though the Solicitor-General 
and the Irish Law officers afterwards concurred with solemn 
unanimity in Sir Gordon Hewart’s advice, they were, for 
various reasons (more or less intelligible) not consulted at 
the moment. Happily for the Government, their faith 
in the Attorney-General’s juridical penetration was justified 
by his decision, which in effect amounted to this, that 
Ministers (including the Law officers) might continue to 
live. But never again, I imagine, not even when he reaches 
the judicial bench, will Sir Gordon Hewart find himself in 
the enjoyment of a power of life or death on so extensive 
and world-shaking a scale as seems to have been within 
his grasp on this occasion. 
* * * 


Yet the power, one is almost glad to reflect—for what 
would politics be without their retributive function ?—has 
now passed to the hands of another eminent lawyer, 
with whom juridical pedantry is perhaps slightly less of 
a ruling foible. I refer to Sir Edward Carson. If he did 
not know it before, Sir Edward knows now that he has 
only to fulfil one of the oldest of his pledges and break the 
law in earnest (break it in the letter as well as in the spirit, 
with no contingent nonsense about it) in order to accom- 
plish what has lately been declared to be a purpose deeply 
rooted in his mind—the destruction of the Government. 
But is that in truth his purpose, and is Mr. Bonar Law quite 
such an innocent as to have shown him how to carry it out 
without knowing what he was doing? Was it nothing but 
an accident, that signal from within the Cabinet showing 
how the Cabinet might be intimidated or broken up from 
outside? I hope I am not over-suspicious, but I cannot 
help connecting those strange doings with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
later and well-disciplined non posswmus in the Irish part 
of the peace debate. 

bead * * 

Whether the result of the East Swansea election will 
be accepted by those who engineered it as an adequate 
offset to the steadily swelling account of industrial troubles 
on the other side may be doubted. It gives the Prime 
Minister a slight and expensively won personal success as 
against the unbroken electoral failure of the Bonar Law 
section of the Coalition, and if followed up (one of the 
most doubtful “ifs” in the Ministerial horoscope) by 
similar good fortune in the Bothwell contest may do some- 
thing to restore the Wizard’s drooping confidence in his 
natal star. Neither event, however, is likely to discourage 
the growing and now general tendency on the part of 
Liberalism throughout the country to choose independent 
rather than Coalition candidates, in that respect disappoint- 
ing perhaps the most anxiously cherished of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s hopes. And if Bothwell turns out to have gone 
Labour, as it may very well have done, there will have to 
be a notable overhauling alike of hopes and policies. 

* * * 


Challenged the other day to explain what was behind 
his support of the so-called Centre party movement, a dis- 
tinguished politician is reported to have replied with the 
penetrating counter-question—‘‘ Why are tubs thrown to 
porpoises?” Some might suggest that tubs were put to this 
use to amuse the porpoises, but I believe the right answer 
to be, in this as in other instances, that it is done to divert 
the passengers. In other words, it is not only the young 
dolphins of the back benches who are to be encouraged to 
occupy their minds harmlessly in light pursuits, but watchful 
political strategists in the Government who are to be kept 
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constantly in mind that others as well as themselves are 
engaged in a game proverbially playable by more than one. 
I will only add that except on the hypothesis that both 
were in this particular game to begin with, it would be 
difficult to believe that Mr. Churchill could have acquiesced 
in even the brief suspensory veto imposed by the Prime 
Minister on the publication of his 5,000 words after-dinner 
chat. JADE. 


Correspondence 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New Sraresman. 

Srr,—I always read your apparently very well informed 
comments on the situation in Russia with the greatest interest, 
and I think that up to date you may fairly claim to have been 
justified by events in the view which you have taken of the 
merits and prospects of the various attempts which are being 
made to overcome the Soviet power and suppress Bolshevism 
by force of arms. But assuming that the efforts of the anti- 
Bolshevik forces, now in the field, are doomed to failure, what 
do you propose as an alternative ? So far you have not made 
this very clear. Do you seriously suggest that the Allied and 
Associated Powers are to recognise Lenin and Trotsky as the 
authentic and legal rulers of the new Russia? And if not, 
what do you propose? You have pulled one policy to pieces, 
but you have not offered another, and until you do so the official 
policy, however discredited, holds the field.—Yours, ete., 

H. HH. F. 

[We deal with this letter in an article on p. 094.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—In a reviewof Mr. Ransome’s Siz Weeks in Russia in 1919 
which appeared in your issue of July 12th, your reviewer says, 
very truly, ‘‘ When a man does not conceal his own sympathies 
and beliefs . . . and when he is content to use his own eyes 
and ears, then at least he gives us something more satisfying to 
bite on than passion and prejudice,” and later on he speaks of 
the book as “ singularly refreshing after the acrid bad temper 
which disfigures most books now devoted to Russian politics.” 
But he is not quite accurate in saying that the book “ stands 
by itself.” His commendation would apply equally to another 
book, also written by an eye-witness who only left Russia in 
January, 1919, Mr. Keeling’s Bolshevism. Mr. Keeling is 
a skilled artisan, and before he went to Russia in February, 1914, 
was an official in a British trade union. Like Mr. Ransome, he is 
clearly a strong sympathiser with the Revolution. He differs 
from Mr. Ransome in that, with his experience of business and 
factory management, he seems from the first to have regarded 
the economic aims of the Bolsheviks as impracticable. On 
the other hand, the position which, largely in hopes of obtaining 
food, he eventually accepted under Lunacharsky, the Com- 
missary of Education (for whom he had a considerable admira- 
tion), placed him, like Mr. Ransome, in an exceptionally good 
position for studying the working of Bolshevism. In one respect 
Mr. Keeling had the advantage as an observer. Mr. Ransome 
was the favoured protégé of the Soviet; Mr. Keeling, though 
his official position gave him certain advantages, was in most 
respects merely a member of the ordinary public. Mr. Ransome, 
however desirous of seeing things as they were, must perforce to 
some extent have seen only what he was intended to see; Mr. 
Keeling could not help seeing the working of the regime, not 
only qua official from the inside, but also qua ordinary citizen in 
its repercussion on the lives of himself and his working-class 
friends. This difference may account in part for the discrepancies 
between the pictures which each gives. 

Incidentally Mr. Keeling’s book throws an interesting light 
on two points touched on by your reviewer. After quoting 
two passages from Mr. Ransome on the peaceful condition of 
Petrograd and Moscow, he says: “ It is certain that the condi- 
tion of two great cities could not be as described by him if their 
inhabitants were subject to a most hideous tyranny of men who 
maintained themselves in power solely by armed force.” Is 
it so certain, at any rate in regard to Petrograd, if, as Mr. Keeling 
writes (p. 198), the population of Petrograd in January, 1919, 
had dwindled down to 700,000 from a pre-Bolshevik figure of 
2,400,000, and if ‘“‘even this comparatively small population 
was going through all the horrors of slow starvation ” ? 

Again, the reviewer says: ‘* For the foreigner and his Govern- 
ment the only relevant question is, Do the present Government 
and their institutions in Russia provide the regular representa- 


tion and expression of popular opinion through elected organs 
of Government ?” and he apparently regards Mr. Ransome’s 
descriptions of the meetings of the Executive Committee and of 
the Moscow Soviet as justifying an answer in the affirmative. 
But popular opinion cannot be represented and expressed in 
any assembly if the elections to the assembly are not free. On 
this point Mr. Keeling’s account of elections in connection with 
his trade union in Petrograd and his local soviet (p. 158), and 
of the way in which elections to local soviets in the villages are 
forcibly interfered with (p. 185), scarcely suggests that it would 
be easy for an opposition to obtain representation at Moscow. 

I entirely agree with what has been frequently urged in your 
columns—namely, the extreme importance of obtaining really 
reliable information as to the present position in Russia. The 
differences between these two books emphasize the difficulty. 
No one could reasonably impugn the honesty of either writer, 
though opinions will differ as to which is the more dispassionate 
and therefore the more reliable. Personally, in this latter 
respect I should prefer Mr. Keeling; others may prefer Mr. 
Ransome. But in view of the conflict of testimony, it is surely 
unreasonable to arrive at such crude conclusions as your reviewer's 
contention that “either Mr. Ransome is a liar or the official 
picture of Bolshevik Russia” (which he does not define, but which 
may, I suppose, be taken to approximate to Mr. Keeling’s rather 
than to Mr. Ransome’s) “is a lie.”—Yours, etc., 

July 15th. W. H.C, 

[The phrase * the official picture of Bolshevik Russia” referred, 
of course, to the picture presented in the recent official White 
Book, which appears almost equally grotesque whether it be 
compared with Mr. Keeling’s or with Mr. Ransome’s account.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


POLISH IMPERIALISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Mrs. Chesterton, in her letter published in your issue of 
12th inst. under the heading of ** Polish Imperialism,’ asserts 
that the Ukrainians are not a homogeneous people, that “ the 
Ukraine is inhabited by a mosaic of tribes, the majority of 
which are Little Russians who speak a Russian dialect. . . 
There are also a number of Poles—especially in Cholm, a province 
of Poland—the inevitable Jews, some Red Ruthenians and a 
sprinkling of people with Mongol features who speak the Tartar 
tongue.” 

You, Sir, have already rightly pointed out, in your editorial 
note to the letter, that “ the Ukrainians of Eastern Galicia are 
a very homogeneous race” ; to that I may add that Ruthenians 
and Little Russians are only local names officially applied to 
the same race, speaking the same language by the Governments 
of the two Empires between which the Ukraine has been par- 
titioned. The Ukrainian race is not less homogeneous than the 
Polish, for the Poles may also be divided into “a mosaic of 
tribes ”—i.e., Pomeranians, Silesians, Galicians, &c., but, this 
division notwithstanding, they remain Poles all the same. 

As a matter of fact the term “* Little Russia” was originally 
applied to Galicia, and it was the Galician Prince George II. 
who in the first half of the fourteenth century adopted the title 
of Dux Minoris Russiz. When Galicia was conquered by the 
Poles, they, in order to facilitate the Polonisation of the country, 
dropped that name which later on was picked up by the Tsars of 
Moscovy, who applied it to the eastern part of the Ukraine which 
was united to Moscovia. 

As regards the Polish inhabitants of the Ukraine, they are 
more numerous in Galicia; but even there, according to their 
own statistics taken under the Austrian Government, they formed 
only 18 per cent., the solid bulk of the population—i.e., 72 per 
cent.—being Ukrainians. In the Eastern Ukraine the number 
of Poles is quite insignificant—i.e., about 5 per cent. of the whole 
population. 

If we compare the number of Polish inhabitants in the Ukraine 
with the number of German inhabitants in Poland we would find 
that proportionately the Germans are more numerous in Poland 
than the Poles in the Ukraine. The same is equally true with 
regard to “ the inevitable Jews,’ who form 12 per cent. in the 
Western Ukraine and about 5 per cent. in the Eastern, while 
in the former Russian part of Poland alone they represented 
more than 13.5 per cent. 

If the presence of foreign elements (such as Germans, Jews, 
not to speak of Lithuanians, White Russians, &c.) in Poland, and 
in a proportion much greater than that in the Ukraine, does not 
affect the homogeneity of the Polish race, I cannot see any 
reason why it should have such a disastrous effect on the 
Ukrainian people. 
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The most remarkable feature of Mrs. Chesterton’s ethnographic 
essay is the omission of Great Russians from her “ mosaic of 
tribes,” though their number, especially in the Eastern Ukraine, 
must be considerable. 

There are many Russian workmen employed in factories and 
mines, and there are several Russian villages, inhabited chiefly 
by the descendants of Old Believers, who fled to the free Ukraine 
from the religious persecutions of the Moscovite Tsars. They 
are quite distinct from the Ukrainians, with whom they do not 
mix. They still wear their national dresses and speak the 
Russian language. I strongly suspect it is they whom Mrs. 
Chesterton, misguided by her Polish friends, classified as ‘a 
sprinkling of people with Mongol features who use the Tartar 
tongue,” inasmuch as they often do have Mongol features, for 
their ancestors intermixed a great deal with Mongols, and that, 
so far, anyhow, as my knowledge of the Ukraine is concerned, not 
a single Tartar village can be found there.—Yours, etc., 

July 21st. UKRAINIAN. 


WAGES AND PRODUCTION 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,——‘* The key to the whole problem of industrial... . 
efficiency lies in giving to the ordinary workman a sense of being 
fairly dealt with and justly called upon for his contribution to 
the common stock. ... Is there, indeed, any way at all of 
dealing with the wages question ... . except by calling forth 
the motive of public service}?” 

The article under this title, from which these extracts are 
taken, provokes the question; Do we find that, as a matter of 
fact, nationalisation does promote industrial efficiency and call 
forth the motive of public service ? Is the standard of efficiency, 
as regards either the individual worker or the service provided 
for the public, higher in concerns that have been nationalised 
than in those that have not? Take the telephones, for example. 
It is widely stated that our service is more inefficient and costly 

’ relatively now than it was before it was taken over by the State, 
and that it compares shockingly with the service in other 
countries. Has it been found by experience that new motives 
have been called into play among the operators since the change ? 
It seems to me there is an increasing need for more study of this 
side of the question with a view to discovering how new and 
higher motives can be called forth and whether present methods 
in State undertakings provide adequate stimulus and incentive 
to individual effort. 

Not long ago I had some conversation with a Socialist from 
Australia, who seemed to look quite askance at any further 
nationalisation in the present state of moral development. He 
gave me to understand that “ the Government stroke ” (applied 
originally to navvy work on national undertakings, and the 
equivalent of our ca’ canny) is proverbial there. A good many 
criticisms have been levelled lately at the management of the 
collieries and railways. Are the statistical comparisons that 
have been suggested (as between the output, costs of labour and 
superintendence, &c. in different units and districts) regularly 
instituted in all Government and Municipal undertakings ?— 
Yours, etc., 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


To the Editor of Tue New StTatTesMan. 

Smr,—In view of recent public assurances to the effect that 
Government officials are no longer to be encouraged in the 
delusion that only by means of expensive cars can they go about 
their work, the following chatter may be found interesting :— 

As I was sitting last evening trying to console myself with 
a pipe of tobacco (instead of a cigar) for the deficiencies of my 
post-war dinner, there burst in on me and my wife a jolly young 
girl in khaki. She drives Army cars, and this is part of her 
exuberant talk :— 

“Do I like it? Simply ripping! What—you are short of 
butter ? Let me bring you some ; I can get as much as I like. 
Yes, I must say they are very generous in the matter of grub. 
Why, for six shillings I get any amount of stuff, flour, sugar, 
butter, meat—heaps of meat. You only have to tip a wink to 


the orderly, and you get a huge joint—splendid meat... . 
Yes; my billet’s quite good. Most obliging landlady—do any- 
thing for me. 
made a big wooden bin to store it in against the winter. . . 

‘* Perhaps,” I suggested, “‘ that is why she is so good to you.”’ 

** Why, yes; perhaps it is. 
we do have fun. 


I get such heaps of flour that her husband has 


” 
. 


She has three kiddies. . . . And 
Last Thursday six of us girls wanted to go 





off on the spree to——-. We had ordered a topping lunch, and 
I was to petition for the loan of a car. So I asked our chief, 
and I’m bothered if she didn’t refuse! But we weren’t going 
to be done, so we just took the old *bus. And, what do you 
think ? When we were in the middle of lunch, I happened 
to look out of the window and there was our chief driving up 
with Captain ! It was an awful moment, for, not only 
would they catch us out, but we should catch them—for they, too, 
were joy-riding! Well, up they came, and you should have 
seen their faces when they spotted us! . . . However, it turned 
out all right. The Captain called me over to him, reprimanded 
me, and . . . and forgave me. So that was all right.” 

It was pleasant to see this jolly, well-fed young lady so 
thoroughly enjoying life, but the details of her daily round and 
her horror at the unblushing “ pinching of magnetos and—anything 
they wanted” by the men—all this did not satisfy me that every- 
thing possible was being done to save the nation’s sorely-needed 
money.— Yours, etc., H. H,. 





AMERICANS AND THEIR MEALS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Eating too much is the chief physiological sin in the 
United States, says ‘“‘ Lens ” in your issue of July 19th. I am 
convinced that he is mistaken. More:I believe he would be 
contradicted by every observant English man or woman who 
has had opportunities, during the past ten years, of mixing with 
American people in any large numbers and in different regions 
of the continent. 

The American is, almost universally, a three-mealer. He 
may eat a substantial breakfast, if he is an outdoor worker or 
a business man with a hard day before him. Certainly, as a 
rule, he does not give himself time to overeat in the middle of 
the day. The family meal in the evening is commonly a very 
simple affair; and, as Mr. Massingham noted in the Nation of 
the same date, the social dinner in America is, as a rule, shorter 
and less elaborate than with us. True, Americans, like English 
people, had grown very lavish before the war; but waste rather 
than gluttony was the national sin. ‘“ Practise the gospel 
of the clean plate” was an injunction of the Food Economy 
Department of the Government, and its adoption has led to a 
little revolution in table manners.—Yours, etc., 


Berkhamsted, July 22nd. Ss. K. R. 


Miscellany 
IN PROTESTANT FRANCE 


MONG the nearer hills there is one at the valley’s edge. 
A a little higher than the others, and at its summit 
above the olive terraces a view extends from the 
Cevennes to the Mediterranean and from the Mediterranean, 
northward, to the Alpilles, which rise out of the eastern 
plain of Provence. Beyond the further line of low hills 
runs the straight road from Nimes to Montpellier, and 
beyond that road is the commencement of the marshes 
and lagoons that envelop Aigues Mortes, the perfect 
medizval city, scene of an early League of Nations, whence 
St. Louis led English, Venetians, and his own people to the 
most genuine of the crusades. 
This country may be called by many names. It is Old 
Provence, Languedoc, Roman France, Ligurian France. 
But its aspect as a centre of French Protestantism has 
also been noted. Something on his Path to Rome reminded 
Mr. Belloc of Nimes : 
Heretics all wherever you be, 
In Nimes or Tarbes or over the sea, 
You never shall have a good word from me. 
The Gard, with the town of Nimes, contains a quarter of 
the total number of French Protestants; Montpellier, 
in the neighbouring department of the Hénrault, has long 
been a stronghold of the same faith; and were not the 
Cevennes the scene of the longest and fiercest of the religious 
wars? This valley itself, with its Quaker village, holds 
some of the most curious traditions of the Huguenots. 
Quakerism in France arose independently of all English 
or American connections. It had its origin here and in 
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a few other villages on the foothills of the Cevennes in 
a movement of “ conscientious objection”; whilst most 
of the Protestants of the Midi were offering a resistance 
to the persecutions of Louis XIV., a few, as a consequence 
of their meditations on Christian conduct, denied the 
propriety of even defensive war, practised silent meditation, 
and in other respects behaved and thought like the disciples 
of Fox. Not until the Napoleonic era, and then only by 
accident, did the people of the village discover their affinities 
in distant England. An English Quaker who owned a 
frigate was forced by the Government to loan his property 
for bellicose purposes. The frigate became a privateer 
and acquired spoil, a part of which was handed to the 
Quaker as interest on his boat. The Quaker said nothing, 
and took the spoil with apparent readiness ; but as soon as 
the war had ended, being wishful to return to the French 
owners what was not rightly his, he advertised the whole 
matter in the Gazette de France; whereupon the French 
villagers learned that there were others in the world like 
themselves, and visits were exchanged. Elizabeth Fry 
stopped at what is now the Post Office. Communications 
with Great Britain, and then with New England, maintained 
themselves for many years; and even to-day—although 
Quakers proper are no longer found in the Gard—the 
little village of 700 inhabitants is noted for its sectarianism, 
and contains at least three places of different Protestant 
worship. 

Even in the Gard, Protestants—taking them together, 
both the practising and non-practising sort—are only a 
minority of the population. They are an important minority, 
however, and their condition and attitude often reminds 
one of certain features of the Irish “ question” so-called. 
A large part of the wealth of prosperous Nimes is in their 
hands, and when politics come under discussion the tone 
which they adopt has an extremely familiar ring. ‘‘ Politics 
here are entirely a matter of religion”; it is precisely the 
phrase with which the Irish Protestant commonly sums 
up the problem of his country. The Protestant of Nimes 
“stands for” the civic virtues, and is proud to think 
that the Third Republic has found no more reliable supporter 
than himself. Undoubtedly the vigorous Protestant 
element tends to create a lively opposition which expresses 
itself in somewhat erratic forms, as, for instance, in the 
transference at election times of the Catholic vote to 
candidates of the Extreme Left. Just because the 
Protestant is so strong a Republican, the Catholic of the 
bourgeois classes tends to embrace the opinions of an 
emphatic Conservatism; and no town of Southern France 
is better supplied with the Royalist propaganda of M. Charles 
Maurras and M. Léon Daudet than is Nimes. It has been 
said, indeed, that Monarchism presented itself in the first 
instance to these two writers as a solution of local Provencal 
problems. 

As one goes towards the coast from Nimes, whether 
south-east by “illumined” Martignes, the birthplace of 
Maurras, or south-west by Aigues Mortes, near the Gulf 
of Lyons, the Protestant population becomes smaller. 
The seaports of Languedoc are almost wholly Catholic. 
Yet where the ramparts of Aigues Mortes rise among green 
lakes, the chief sight for the tourist is still the Tower of 
Constance, the scene of a famous Protestant martyrdom. 
In this tower the Protestant women, taken in childhood, 
endured a captivity of forty years. Martignes belongs 
decidedly to the classical and Catholic Provence of Anatole 
France’s poem, ‘A Charles Maurras ” : 

Le long du rivage sacré, 
Parmi les fleurs de sel qui s’ouvrent dans les sables, 
Tu méditais d’ingénieuses fables, 
Charles Maurras; les dieux indigées, les dieux 
Exilés et le Dieu qu’apporta Madeleine 
T’aimaient ; ils t’ont donné le roseau de Siléne 
Et Porgue tant sacré des pins mélodieux, 
Pour soutenir ta voix qui dit la beauté sainte, 
L’Harmonie, et le cheeur des Lois tracant l’enceinte 
Des cités, et Amour et sa divine sceur, 
La Mort qui Végale en douceur. 


It is curious to remember, however, that Maurras, now 
so long a Parisian controversalist, the theorist of authority 
in religion and politics, was associated at one time with 
that group of the Felibrige, headed by Napoleon Péyrat, 
which claimed liberty for the southern provinces and put 
the free-thinking Troubadours of the thirteenth century 
at the head of the southern tradition. M. Mariéton in 
his book La Terre Provengal tells the story of the schism. 
Péyrat, a Protestant and the historian of the Albigensian 
heresy, argued that the Reformed Church of France was 
the sister of the Johannite Church of Aquitaine, an Oriental 
sister issued from Patmos and the Seven Churches of Asia. 
He attempted to establish a chain of pure traditions (the 
name of the Albigensians being xaéapés, pure) which passed 
through St. Francis, Dante, and the author of the first three 
books of the Imitation of Christ (who might be, he said, 
Bertrand de Born, the Troubadour!), “ For every renais- 
sance,”” he told the patriots of the Languedoc, ‘ supposes 
a death, a martyr who rises in histomb. And that great and 
holy martyr is Aquitaine.” J. M. Hone 


THE IMAGINATION’S PRIDE 


E not too wildly amorous of the far, 
Nor lure thy fantasy to its utmost scope ; 
Read by a taper when the needling star 

Burns red with menace in heaven’s midnight cope. 
Friendly thy body : guard its solitude. 

Sure shelter is thy heart. It once had rest 
Where founts miraculous thy lips endewed 

Yet nought loomed further than thy mother’s breast. 


O brave adventure! Ay, at danger slake 
Thy thirst lest life in thee should, sickening, quail ; 
But not toward nightmare goad a mind awake 
Nor to forbidden horizons bend thy sail— 
Seductive outskirts whence in trance prolonged 
Thy gaze, at stretch of what is sane-secure, 
Dreams out on steeps by shapes demoniac thronged 
And vales wherein alone the dead endure. 





Nectarous those flowers, yet with venom sweet, 
Thick-juiced with poison hang those fruits that shine 

Where sick, phantasmal moonbeams brood and beat 
And dark imaginations ripe the vine. 

Bethink thee, every enticing league thou wend 
Beyond the mark where life its bound hath set 

Will lead thee at length where human pathways end 
And the dark enemy spreads his maddening net. 


Comfort thee, comfort thee. Thy Father knows 
How wild man’s ardent spirit, fainting, yearns 
For mortal glimpse of death’s immortal rose, 
The garden where the invisible blossom burns. 
Humble thy trembling knees ; confess thy pride ; 
Be weary. O, whithersoever thy vaunting rove, 
His deepest wisdom harbours in thy side, 
In thine own bosom hides His utmost love. 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 


Music 
EMOTION IN MUSIC 


r I \HERE has lately been a short but interesting 

discussion between Mr. Ernest Newman and Mr. 

Edwin Evans on the emotional element in music. 
Mr. Newman, with whom I find myself in agreement far 
more than with Mr. Evans, started by referring to an 
article in the Musical Times on Mr. Eugene Goossens’ 
music, in which Mr. Evans had seemed to think it a virtue 
in Mr. Goossens that his music was unemotional. This 
lack of emotional content, argued Mr. Newman, is, on the 
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contrary, a defect common to modern music, and it is 
precisely because Mr. Goossens’ music lacks emotional 
power that it is so unsatisfactory in spite of its cleverness. 

On this point there is little doubt but that Mr. Newman 
is right ; there is so little doubt, in fact, that Mr. Evans is 
compelled to admit that ‘there can be no great music 
which does not communicate an emotion,” and he seeks 
to make a new distinction by adding that “ there is: all 
the difference in the world between communication and 
exploitation. The man who makes capital of his troubles 
is no more admirable in music than in any other sphere.”’ 

This has a plausible sound, but it will not bear a moment’s 
reflection. What does Mr. Evans mean by the word 
“ exploitation’? ‘ Making capital out of his troubles ” 
applied to a musician means, literally, selling compositions 
of a melancholy tinge. Is the composer, then, only to sell 
compositions conceived in a happy or merry mood, and, if so, 
would not that be making capital out of his joys—that is, 
assuming they sold? The word “ exploit” has an un- 
attractive ring, and its use here confuses the issue ingeniously. 
It suggests that there is something disgraceful in a composer 
expressing his emotions fully, but surely this is to bring 
into Art a wholly irrelevant standard of practical conduct. 
Mr. Evans’ argument really amounts to condemning a 
composer in proportion to the intensity with which he 
succeeds in expressing his emotions. If through natural 
refinement like Sir Frederick Cowen, or natural dullness like 
Sir Somebody Else, or fear of giving himself away, like 
Mr. Goossens and many others, the composer avoids letting 
himself go and expresses next to nothing, he is, according 
to Mr. Evans, free from this vice of “ exploitation.” Bach, 
Beethoven and Wagner, however, will be the arch-criminals 
of music, for their one object was to get into their music 
all their deepest feelings, expressed with the utmost intensity 
of which they were capable. 

There is a school of thought which does take up this 
position, and rates Bach, Beethoven and Wagner accord- 
ingly as inferior to the later Schénberg, to Ornstein, to Lord 
Berners, to Mr. Goossens, to many modern French and 
Russian composers—M. Serge Diaghileff has quite recently 
expressed its views—but Mr. Evans, though he coquets 
with these amusing fancies, is not quite whole-hearted 
about it. At one moment he objects to what he calls 
pathos—‘‘I like to think,” he says, ‘that the nature of 
Mr. Goossens’ musical ideas made him seek, consciously 
or not, for an element to counteract the all too soulful 
expression of the strings ”’—and at the next he is asking 
Mr. Newman whether he “can feel the intense pathos of 
the last page of Petroushka, which is a tragedy expressed 
without tears.” 

A tragedy without tears and, I suppose, its corollary 
a comedy without laughter, would not strike the ordinary 
person as being very exhilarating or very difficult to write ; 
in fact, they would seem to be the commonest of produc- 
tions. They flow in to all editors, literary and musical, 
by every post; but they have apparently some subtle 
charm for Mr. Evans. Or am I doing Mr. Evans an injus- 
tice? Does he really mean something quite different 
from what he seems to mean, from what he, in his prejudice 
against Beethoven and the Germans, actually says? I 
think he does, but the cast of his mind and temperament 
prevent his making it clear. 

This subject of emotion in music is of the first importance 
and very little attention has been paid to it. It is impossible 
to deal with it fully in a short article, but I shall try to 
throw some new light on it. Let me start by agreeing with 
those who find pathos expressed in the score of Petroushka. 
Petroushka is an emotional work, and when I compare 
Goossens unfavourably with Stravinsky I do so because 
Goossens borrows Stravinsky’s technique but expresses 
nothing with it. Hereis where Mr. Ernest Newman is right ; 
music without emotional content may be amusing, and 
exhaustingly clever, but it has no more artistic value than 
the juggling of a Cinquevalli. 


On the other hand, there is a difference between the emotion 
of Tehaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony and the emotion of 
Petroushka, which was what Mr. Evans was trying to express 
when he said that Petroushka was pathetic without tears, 
But there is a similar difference between the emotion of 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana and of the later Verdi. 
It even exists between Verdi on one page and Verdi en 
another, but unfortunately prejudice against the Italian 
school prevents some critics from looking at Verdi as they 
will look at Stravinsky, although the former is, so far, 
immeasurably the greater composer in spite of Mr. Diaghileff 
and the young men who were born yesterday. 


The question is, what is this difference? One is forced 
at first to introduce the word quality. The difference 
between the melodic line of ‘‘ On withthe motley ” and that 
of the ‘“‘ Willow Song ”’ from Otello is the difference between 
Thomas Hood’s ‘‘ Song of the Shirt” and Walter de la 
Mare’s “‘ Here lies a most beautiful lady.” It is, again, 
the difference between that well-known picture “ The 
Doctor” (a doctor by a bedside—in the Tate Gallery, I 
believe) and Rembrandt’s portrait of himself as an old man, 
Every one of these works is emotional; but the emotion 
of the Verdi, the De la Mare, and the Rembrandt is ofa 
finer quality and is on a different plane to that of the Leon- 
eavallo, the Hood and the Luke Fildes. 

My theory is that in music the inferior emotion is that 
produced more directly on the senses. Physical sounds 
produce a simple sympathetic excitement of the physical 
nerves. This is what makes a dog howl when you play the 
piano. It is the source of the emotional excitement pro- 
duced by bad hymns and caterwauling ballads. When 
Signor Leoncavallo composed “ On with the Motley ” he 
was in a state of crude emotional excitement which pro- 
duced, one might even say took, the physical shape of his 
well-known melodic line, and this line, when brought into 
physical contact with the listener's ear through being 
played produces a similar sensation in the listener. The 
finest of brains is always conscious of the crudest of sensa- 
tions; it simply avoids them so far as it can for some 
profound reason that we are utterly ignorant of, seeking the 
more subtle and finer sensations which come less directly 
to the senses through the imagination. The difference 
between Leoncavallo and the Verdi of the ‘‘ Willow Song” 
in Otello and the Banks of the Nile act in Aida is the differ 
ence between the sensation of heat got by grasping a hot 
poker and that got in winter by remembering a summer 
day. 

To some minds it might appear that the “heat” in 
the second instance was less than in the first, and this is 
the sense in which they mean that some music is less 
“emotional”? than other music. I, on the contrary, 
maintain that with music as with all art the more imagina- 
tive it is the more profoundly and intensely emotional it 
will be. I do not quarrel with Mr. Goossens or the swarm 
of “ modern” composers like Mr. Goossens because they 
are not emotional in the red-hot poker sense, but because 
they are not imaginatively emotional. Beside Verdi at 
his finest they are babes, however galling it may be to their 
vanity to be told so. To befog them by telling them they 
are above or beyond emotion is to do them no service. 

Again, it is pure dullness that groups all the Italian com- 
posers or all the German composers together. There Is as 
great a difference between the emotion of a Beethoven 
and that of a Wagner as between that of a Beethoven and 
a Stravinsky. The emotion of Richard Strauss’s Til 
Eulenspiegel has much more in common with that of 
Petroushka than that of Boris Godounov. I go so far as to 
say that in emotional quality Petroushka and Til Eulenspiegel 
are greatly inferior to Beethoven's finest works 
and to Boris Godounov. And that is why with all their 
cleverness the moderns have not yet knocked poor old 


Beethoven, incompetent as he was, off his lonely pedestal. 
W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T no time have I felt a burning desire to define the 
romantic and the classic. After reading Professor 

F. E. Pierce’s Currents and Eddies in the English 
Romantic Generation (Yale, and Oxford University Press) I 
am less inclined to do so, or even to use the words when I 
ean avoid them. Nevertheless, the English romantic 
generation, however confused, complicated and _self-con- 
tradictory, existed; and if Professor Pierce has not been 
able to give a comprehensive definition of it he has at least 
managed to make a picture of it in all its luxuriant diversity. 
It included Rogers and Campbell, Byron, Scott, Moore, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Peacock and a hundred minor people still remembered in 
their degrees. They differed in aim, and none has shown 
more clearly than Professor Pierce the differences between 
the Cockney Eddy (I do not thank thee for giving me that 
word), the Holland House Eddy, the Scotch Eddy and the 
Bristol Eddy, the variety of influences that played upon them, 
and the variety of exotic or antique colours that they delibe- 
rately sought. Between them they ravaged the world 
for styles and subjects; and, if it be said that the age 
(as some maintain) was a hotch-potch, it can only be 
answered that that is the habit of vigorous epochs in England 
and that at least this hotch-potch was different from any 
other. Professor Pierce shows this. Conscious that the 
colour and scent of an age may often be best seen in minor 
people, he gives Mrs. Hemans, “ L. E. L.”’ and even smaller 
fry their place. He studies the greater authors in the 
light of their affinities, demonstrates (and not the most 
sentimental can upset his conclusions) how largely their 
environment and their inferiors affected them, and groups 
them with some approximation to scientific exactitude. 
His analysis of the age (and he studies not only books but 
popular taste as shown by sales) is the best product I have 
yet seen of that frequently barren detailed examination 
of literature which is now being conducted on so whole- 
sale a scale by American professors and candidates for the 


doctorate. 
oa * 


In the course of his history Professor Pierce says a great 
many true and interesting things about individuals. He 
says rightly that Leigh Hunt had a “ marvellously correct 
judgment ” of contemporary literature, and that no critic 
has had fewer of his judgments reversed by posterity. In 
discussing Coleridge he calls attention to the poet’s early 
nature-poetry, which is almost entirely neglected, poetry 
Wordsworthian, but often vivid in landscape detail to a 
degree that Wordsworth did not usually attempt. Most 
of it was direct reminiscence of the scenes of his childhood : 
Dykes Campbell, I seem to remember, embodied several 
long passages in his Life. Lamb, says Professor Pierce, 
might have been a great poet had circumstances been more 
favourable. He argues convincingly that the Lake School is 
an unfortunate misnomer; at Bristol there had been far 
more intercourse and mutual criticism between its chief 
members than there was in the Lakes. He writes very 
appreciatively of Southey, whose loss, he says, would leave 
us all poorer, though he describes him as “ probably ” 
(why not certainly ?) a man of talent trying to do the work 
of a man of genius. He is pleasingly transatlantic when he 
says of Hogg, who began well, that “‘ he did not know when 
to quit fishing the empty pond, ” and he is at once discerning 
and enthusiastic about Sir Walter Scott : 


_For a hundred and fifty years no other man forced so many of 
his contemporaries to read poetry that was at least reasonably 
poetical. .. . The man was great and the achievement no less 
80... . There is an instinct towards popularity which comes from 


vanity and greed, and that is destructive to literature. There is 
another instinct towards popularity which arises from sympathy 
and a desire for public service. ‘That was the attitude of Scott 
and at bottom, while it may not conduce to the most perfect art 
it was no ignoble mood and could result in nothing but benefit to 
mankind. 


Here and there one naturally meets something one cannot 
quite accept. I think Professor Pierce would find Joanna 
Baillie’s poems, as distinguished from her dramas, worth 
reading ; and I wonder whether he was not hasty in saying 
that ‘‘ the Hellenism of Shelley would have proved a passing 
enthusiasm, that of Keats a lasting faith,” for Keats when 
he died was certainly changing and growing. But there are 
very few amongst his thousands of criticisms that I at least 
should quarrel with. His faults lie elsewhere. His industry 
seems to have been exhausted by the collection and survey 
of facts and the formation of considered opinions ; he had 
no energy left, it would seem, to express himself as well as 
he could. 
* * * 


The writing of the book is strangely uneven. Much of it 
is simple and straightforward statement, lit up by an 
occasional full phrase or witticism. The author is especially 
fond of waggish misquotation. Addressing Lord Byron, 
whom he considers to have the attractiveness of the voleano 
and the panther, he cries: ‘“ Did he who made Charles 
Lamb make thee?”; this is ingenious and amusing, 
though not all the other adaptations come off so well. 
Interspersed with the plain, the witty and the eloquent 
pages are tracts of the most dismal journalese. When a 
man writes that “ Bristol became the centre of a literary 
vortex which rejuvenated English poetry and made that 
erstwhile Philistine region the Mecca of many a literary 
pilgrim,” and adds that it was “ the center of the intellectual 
eddy, but by no means the dominant element in the atmo- 
sphere,” experience suggests that he will never make a 
sentence that one will think good and never deliver a judg- 
ment that one will consider acute and original. But Professor 
Pierce oscillates between the dullest sham-picturesque 
English and English pointed and terse ; following immedi- 
ately on the sentences quoted one comes across phrases like 
that in which he refers to Cottle’s abandonment of his 
publishing business: “he gave up the selling of poetry 
for the uninterrupted composition of it, thereby inflicting a 
double wound on the Muses,”’ which shows a vivacity one had 
thought incompatible with the wholesale mixture of stock 
metaphor. Wit is not perhaps an essential part of good 
criticism, but it is seldom one meets good criticism couched 
in thoroughly second-rate English as one does here. Had 
any other writer so run to death these ‘“ eddies” and 
“tangents ” and “ circles” as he does, he would have been 
one of the first to laugh at him. 1 suppose stylistic lifeless- 
ness is a peril that constantly threatens anyone who com- 
piles books on the scientific system that 1 think Professor 
Pierce must have been compelled to use. I cannot conceive 
that this book has been made save with the help of many 
reference-hunting and classifying assistants, charts, dia- 
grams, literary maps and card-indexes. If those have 
been the means, however, the result thoroughly justifies 
their employment. For all his attempt at discovering what, 
by the collection and sorting of miscellaneous “ literary 
facts,” may be discovered, Professor Pierce never loses 
sight of the limitations of the method, never becomes a 
materialist in his attitude, is always aware of the supreme 
importance of personality and the intangible reality of 
inspiration. His authors, however grouped, remain men 
with hearts, temperaments, loves, hates and dreams, not 
merely the slaves of literary influences or the media of 
tendencies. It is a long time since I have read a work of 
literary history which was at once so sensible, so fruitful of 
interesting conclusions, and so crowded with amusing 
quotations and fragments of information from the most 
diverse sources. 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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OLD AND NEW MASTERS 


Old“and New Masters. By Rosert Lynp. Fisher Unwin. 
12s, 6d. net. 

The critic in these days has long ceased to be the magis- 
terial and prosperous person who provoked but survived 
the hostility of all original writers. It is no longer necessary 
for those who may be aggrieved by his judgments to accuse 
him of having failed as a creative artist. He has enough 
troubles in his own department of literature, burdened by 
the knowledge of the mistakes his predecessors made and 
cramped within the stultifying limits of a page or a column. 
This state of things cannot long endure. It is bad for 
criticism ; and what is bad for criticism is, in the long run, 
bad for literature. In some way the balance is certain 
to be redressed sooner or later; and perhaps, with the 
critic’s renewed authority, his vices of arrogance and blind- 
ness will again appear. But, in the meanwhile it must be 
allowed that unless his gifts are quite exceptional he is 
almost entirely helpless for good or evil. He cannot much 
assist or hinder either reader or writer. 

In these circumstances, it is a pleasurable thing to be 
able to recognise a critic whose gifts are so exceptional 
that he is able partially to triumph over them. Let us at 
once be frank, This is not the best book that Mr. Lynd 
could have written. It consists of thirty-eight papers, 
few, of which can exceed eighteen hundred words in 
length ; and it is absurd to suppose that Mr. Lynd’s views 
on Turgenev or Rossetti or Strindberg are so superficial that 
they can be comfortably compressed within these dimensions. 
But his grace of writing enables him to accomplish the awk- 
ward business of compression with more ease than might 
have been expected. If he cannot tell the whole truth 
about Turgenev in six pages, he does at least avoid both the 
method of vicious simplification and the method of harping 
on one truth to the exclusion of all the rest. 

The subjects with which he deals are exceedingly various, 
Dostoievsky and Jane Austen are placed side by side, 
Browning, Synge, Villon, Pope and Flecker are names that 
come consecutively, and the remainder range from Ronsard 
to Mr. Rudyard Kipling. It is easy at first to think that 
this variety arises from the odd juxtapositions of a few 
publishing seasons (for Mr. Lynd’s essays are reprinted 
reviews) ; but a moment’s reflection shows that no necessity 
of the trade could teach him how to take each unrelated 
topic as it came and treat it, as he does, often illuminatingly, 
almost always with good sense. It is true that he is not 
exempt from critical weaknesses. His tolerance of Mr, 
Yeats’s defects is perhaps the complement of his indifference 
to Mr. Kipling’s virtues. Both attitudes probably spring 
from the same cause, and it is a cause which has nothing 
whatever to do with literature. There are also judgments 
in pure literature, which it is possible to dispute. When 
Mr. Lynd says that Flecker’s world ‘‘ was a world of nursery 
ships and nursery caravans” he makes a phrase at the 
expense of truth. When he says that Flecker was ‘‘ what 
is called a minor poet” he uses vaguely the vaguest and 
hardest-used of critical terms in order, one suspects, to hedge 
about a point on which he has no very decided opinion, 
Other readers will perhaps find material for other and 
similar quarrels with him. But the fact remains that he 
wears the critic’s customary fetters so lightly as not only 
to be always graceful and never ungainly, but also to be 
continually original and continually enlightening. 

His especial qualification for the work of criticism—since 
no critic can be expected to have all the desirable qualifi- 
cations in the same degree—lies in his discernment of person- 
ality and character. He is at his best when there is a 
definite person to be discovered in or behind the work he 
is examining ; and he is not so good when he deals with 
points of #sthetics or literary craftsmanship. Thus he 
says little about Keats as an artist, but, in two papers, he 
argues keenly on Keats as a man, and is concerned to secure 
that we should judge the impact of Fanny Brawne’s person- 


ality on his strictly by its results. He spends some time 
casting about to find what is enduring in Mr. Masefield’s 
work, and what is not, but where he throws light on his 
subject is in such a passage as this: 

When Mr. Kipling repeats a soldier’s oath, he seems to do so 
with a chuckle of appreciation. When Mr. Masefield puts down the 
oaths of sailors, he does so rather as a melancholy duty. He swears, 
not like a trooper, but like a virtuous man. He does not, as so 
many realists do, love the innumerable coarsenesses of life which 
he chronicles ; that is what makes his oath often seem as innocent 
as the conversation of elderly sinners echoed on the lips of children. 

When he writes about Henry James, even about the 
notes for James’s unfinished novels, he is little interested 
in style or composition. He pursues instead with a resolute 
acuteness the man who could write these books and conceive 
these plans. 

This particular twist of the enquiring faculty has its 
obvious limitations, but in Mr. Lynd it has advantages 
which far transcend them. He has, in fact, a most remark- 
able flair for the essential points of eharacter, and he has 
both the sympathy and the standards necessary to judge 
these points when they are found. With some writers 
his methods are naturally less successful than with others, 
All good writing is individual, but it is not necessarily full 
of the personal human interest which Mr. Lynd requires. 
He would do less well with Shelley than he has done with 
Keats and Rossetti. Of a poet so impersonal as Flecker, 
few details of whose life have yet been published, he has 
little to say. But where character is a predominant part 
of the work to be judged, all his gifts come at once into play, 
and the result is a portrait, followed by a judgment, which 
cannot be forgotten. Take, for example, this of Pope: 

Pope’s attractiveness is less that of a real man than ofan inhabitant 
of Lilliput, where it is a matter of no importance whether or not 
one lives in obedience to the Ten Commandments. We can regard 
him with amusement as a liar, a forger, a glutton, and a slanderer 

_of his kind. If his letters are the dullest letters ever written by a 
wit, it is because he reveals in them not his real vices, but his imagin- 
ary virtues. They only become interesting when we know the 
secret history of his life and read them as the moralisings of a doll 
Pecksniff. Historians of literature often assert—mistakenly, I 
think—that Pliny’s letters are dull, because they are merely the 
literary exercises of a man over-conscious of his virtues. But 
Pliny’s virtues, however tip-tilted, were at least real. Pope’s letters 
are the literary exercises of a man platitudinising about virtues 
he did not possess. They have an impersonality like that of the 
leading articles in The Times. They have all the qualities of the 
essay except intimate confession. 
Take as a pendant to this witty picture the understanding 
characterisation of Wordsworth : 

With Wordsworth . . . the light of revelation did not fall upon 
human beings so unbrokenly as upon the face of the earth... . 
His vision of men was always troubled by his consciousness of 
duties. Nature came to him as a liberator into spiritual existence. 
Not that he ceased to be a philosopher in his reveries. He was 
never the half-sensual kind of mystic. He was never a sensualist 
in anything, indeed. It is significant that he had little sense of 
smell—the most sensual of the senses. It is, perhaps, because of 
this that he is comparatively so noseless a poet. But what an ear 
he had, what a harvesting eye! 

The ‘‘ Character” as a form of literature has somewhat 
fallen into desuetude ; but Mr. Lynd continues it, though 
he does not produce it under that name. And his method, 
as we have said, though it fails in certain instances and 
omits certain considerations, is one of the most direct and 
most profitable that can be practised. In his hands it is 
extremely successful, for he is himself alive and sensitive, 
tolerant of most things, yet able to make his impressions 
clear. And the result of his method is that his book, too, 
is alive. There is no danger that Mr. Lynd’s analysis will, 
as some do, reduce the flower to dust and the moving body 
to dead flesh. Whatever he may miss, he never misses 
the man behind the book, so long as the man is sufficiently 
interesting in himself to be worth producing. This is a 
kind of writing which can be, though it is not often, used 
in other fields than that of literary criticism. We should 
like to see a book by Mr. Lynd consisting of essays on great 
writers in which he would have space to be detailed on 
each. We should also dearly like to see a book of studies 
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by him on such characters in history from Solomon to, say, 
Bismarck as might attract his curiosity. 


THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA 


The Spirit of Russia: Studies in History, Literature and 
Philosophy. By THomas GARRIGUE Masaryk. ‘Trans- 
lated by EpEN and Cepar Paut. Allen and Unwin. 
Two Vols. 16s. net each. 

Professor Masaryk’s book was published first in German 
in 1913 under the title Russland und Europa. Its learning 
and scholarship are remarkable; it goes so deep into the 
abstracter regions of its subject as inevitably to bring to 
the reader’s intellectual nostrils the faint smell of a German 
lamp (a proof, if such were needed, that not every scholar’s 
lamp which smokes is German). That the author of these 
two volumes should be the foremost statesman and the 
first President of the new-born Czecho-Slovakia will cause 
surprise to the many people who believe that anyone who 
can use his brain, and does use it, is necessarily unfitted 
for the work of government and politics. The fact is really 
not so surprising as the other fact that this learned author 
began life as a working blacksmith. History is full of 
examples of great statesmen, and even generals, who have 
habitually used their brains and their pens. We still read 
the Psalms of David and the Song of Solomon, the Gallic 
War of Cesar, and the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 
and then there is Burke, and in later times Lord Morley 
and Lord Bryce and Mr. Herbert. Fisher. 

President Masaryk’ s book is an intensive study of Russian 
thought and history. His method is analyti val. He 
takes a certain number of Russian writers as types of some 
particular trend of thought, such as _ Slavophilism, 
Radicalism, Anarchism, or Marxism, and analyses their 
writings and views with great minuteness and patience. 
The result is a work of great depth and real originality. 
There is, indeed, a danger for many English readers in the 
fact that Professor Masaryk will almost immediately carry 
them out of their depth in the vast sea of Russian literature 
with which he himself is so intimately familiar. The danger 
is lessened because the author, as he shows in the Preface, 
is himself aware of it: and he is at great pains to give the 
necessary explanations and information without which 
the reader who has no acquaintance with the subjects of 
his analyses would be lost. 

Although we are told in the sub-title that the book 
consists of studies in history, literature, and philosophy, 
it is really dominated by politics. And that is right, for 
the spirit of Russia has been, and still is, dominated by 
political conditions. ‘‘ Russian social and political con- 
ditions,” says President Masaryk at the beginning of his 
second volume, ‘‘ made even of literature an instrument of 
‘accusation.’’’ Russian thought is perpetually oscillating 
between the four poles of revolt, despair, boredom and 
mysticism. It is not necessary to read very far in these 
pages to see the political and social conditions which deter- 
mined these oscillations. Only seventy vears ago the 
police forbade Konstantin Arksakov to wear a beard because 
the Government of the Tsar, at that moment, regarded 
the wearing of a beard as a revolutionary symbol. In our 
own generation the White Terror of Nicholas II was 
responsible, according to Professor Masaryk, for the deaths 
of nearly 100,000 persons. Thought is necessarily forced 
into certain narrow channels in a country in which the 
Government employs every means in its power to stamp 
out freedom of thought. And that process has been going 
on in Russia for over a century. It speaks eloquently 


for the richness of Russian genius that Russian thought 
and literature could, despite this incubus and obsession, 
produce a Tolstoi, a Dostoievski, a Turgenev, and a Chekhov. 
But the brillianey of these stars cannot hide the darkness 
which political conditions cast over Russia and Russian 


thought. 


How often, even in Dostoievski and Tolstoi, 


is the light of the stars themselves obscured. At a lower 
level Tsarism produced the boredom, so characteristic of 
Russia, against which Nihilism was, as Professor Masaryk 
points out, a reaccion. Some fled to Europe, others to 
Persia, others again to Nihilism or Anarchism or 
Slavophilism or Orthodoxy to escape the boredom which 
made Pushkin’s Onyegin envy the general paralytics. 
And at the other pole Tsarism produced Bakunin. 
‘ Divorced from practical life,” wrote Herzen to Bakunin, 

“from earliest youth immersed over head and ears in that 
German idealism out of which the epoch constructed a 
realistic outlook ‘as per schedule,’ knowing nothing of 
Russia either before your imprisonment or after your 
Siberian exile, but animated by a grand and passionate 
desire for noble deeds, you have lived to the age of fifty 
in a world of illusions, student-like unrestraint, lofty plans, 
and petty defects. When, after ten years, you regained 
liberty, you showed yourself to be as of old a mere theorist, 
a man _ utterly without clear conceptions, a talker, 
unscrupulous in money matters, with an element of tacit, 
but stubborn, epicureanism, and with an _ itch for 
revolutionary activity—lacking only revolution itself.” 
Bakunin and Bakuninism were the last stage into which 
the incubus of Tsarism forced Russian thought. “ An 
itch for revolutionary activity—lacking only revolution 
itself.” Well, the revolution itself has now come, and 
people who ignore and are ignorant of the conditions of 
government and thought from which it sprang are surprised, 


indignant, and frightened, because it refuses to follow 
the orderly and respectable footsteps of the British 
Constitution. 
THE SAVIOURS OF SOCIETY 
Blind Alley. By W. L. Georce. Fisher Unwin. 
9s. net. 
Pink Roses. By Gmuperr Cannan. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Anatomy of Society. By Griperr Cannan. 


Chapman and Hall. 5s. net. 

It can have escaped the notice of few of our readers that 
during the past five years the affairs of the world have 
proceeded in an extremely unsatisfactory course. Apart 
from the ordinary damage and loss of war, fine enthusiasms 
have proved to be without stamina, ideals have been some- 
thing blown upon, and both have been pressed successfully 
into service by base persons for unworthy ends, These 
facts are beyond dispute ; and on this theme Mr. George 
and Mr. Cannan have written two novels which amount 
between them to more than six hundred pages. We make 
no apology for dealing with these works together. It is 
not a negligible circumstance that it is easy to lay down 
Blind Alley and proceed in Pink Roses without much 
feeling of discontinuity or that an unsophisticated reader 
might finish both books with a muddled impression that 
Mr. Cannan occurred somewhere in the crowded pages of 
Mr. George and that Mr. George was one of Mr. Cannan’s 
satirical creations. 

Mr. George’s Blind Alley has a curious appearance of 
being violently controversial ; but we discovered on close 
examination that nothing in the book could be held in a 
court of law to convict Mr. George of holding any opinion 
whatever. His principal character, Sir Hugh Oakley, is 
a conventional patriot, who after much swaying to and fro 
between convention and independent judgment is brought 
to a position of rest by the epistolary eloquence of Lord 
Lansdowne. He joins the Foreign Legion, and is slightly 
wounded, but not before he has uttered a great many 
arguments from almost every conceivable point of view. 
His daughters, Monica and Sylvia, are happily too much 
engaged in illicit amorous ventures to hold very strong 
political opinions. His wife, however, not thus troubled, 
knows her own political mind, and wishes to tumble every 
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male in the United Kingdom into the trenches. Cradoc, 
the conscientious objector, is dowered by his creator both 
with a capacity for love-making and a capacity for con- 
sistent and copious argument unequalled by any other 
character in the book. Cottenham, an aesthetic manufac- 
turer of munitions and the would-be lover of Monica Oakley, 
argues chiefly about himself and his own sexual proclivities. 
The other persons argue on these and other subjects in the 
intervals of seducing and being seduced, the pastimes to 
which most of them are most passionately addicted. Mr. 
George identifies himself with no one of his characters, 
but this is, after all, his world. He created it and can be 
held responsible for it; and there is only one principal 
character in it whom he seems to think plainly a fool. 

The opinion of many readers on the inhabitants of his 
world will be perhaps more definite than any he himself 
pronounces. Most of them can be represented in brief 
quotation of their own words. Thus the conduct of Sylvia’s 
husband, in the presence of her parents and others : 

«Damn the Empire . - Come here, old girl.” The young 
man took Sylvia between thumb and forefinger by the back of her 
thick white neck, and, bending down her head with an air of cold 
resolution, kissed her where the red curls clustered close. ‘ You’re 
a damn fine girl,” he muttered thickly. 

Cottenham, however, in his blandishments of Monica is 
more elaborate if not more convincing : 

“One could snap your hand off,” he said. “I'd like to do. I 
like hurting you. I like pulling your hair and twisting your ears. 
I like to see you wince as I hurt you and then feel you soften and 
expand under a kiss. I'd like to do grotesque things to you, swing 
you round and round by one ankle and throw you down in a tumbled 
heap . . . I'd like to throw you into a pond and haul you out with 
your hair full of mud and green slime.” 

And Sylvia’s father, writing to his daughter to close up 
a quarrel, is the most eloquent of all : 

Sylvia dear, your father has the pride of age and the temper of 
youth. He asks pardon of his beautiful daughter, and hopes that, 
when next she comes to cheer his waning years, she will bring for- 
giveness in her eyes of amber. 

Mr. Cannan’s characters do not rival Mr. George’s in 
eloquence. They are considerably more languid ; but 
they are to all intents and purposes the same persons 
exhausted, perhaps, by immoderate argument. Here, too, 
we have the “* strong man ” of aesthetic tastes undermining 
the morals of his woman-clerk ; and here, too, we have a 
succession of characters for whom neither the war nor the 
world had any more heroic illusions. Trevor Matthew was 
one of three brilliant young men who came down from 
Cambridge in the same year and made a sensation in London; 
society. Of the three, one was killed in Gallipoli, one was 
mutilated beyond recognition, and Trevor, the third, 
kept at home by a weak heart, set up house in a semi- 
detached manner, with a lady named Cora, whom he met 
at the Café Claribel, and allowed himself to be patronised 
by a rich and incredibly vulgar munition-making Jew named 
Ysnaga. The most conspicuous point in Trevor’s behaviour 
is his failure to do anything himself save drift into these 
ignominious positions, or to suggest anything that others 
may do. He partly compensates for this failure, however, 
by his air of preserving a precious secret of life which he 
is too subtle to ever explain ; and here he strongly resembles 
his creator. Indeed, the salient feature of both these books 
is the reticence of Mr. George and Mr. Cannan in offering 
any clue to guide the ignorant through the horrible state 
of things they disclose. Mr. Cannan, however, in another 
volume has attempted nothing less than The Anatomy of 
Society, in which it is his aim, he says : 

To discover what, in fact, the organisation of Society is, where 
it fails, and why it produces that feeling of helplessness in reaction 
against which men hurl themselves in the vain efforts of war and 
revolution, both of which apparently do but aggravate injustice 
and increase the inertia to which most social calamities can be 
traced. ; 

In following this ambition—which has attracted others— 
he passes under review such topics as ‘* Humanity,” 
** Marriage,” ‘‘ Science and Art,” and ‘ Democracy ” and 
produces such gems of thought as these : 





The airiest and most Utopian schemes to procure security cannot 
do away with the fact that there will always be rough and dirty 
work to be done in the world. The question is: Need those who 
do that work be so rough and dirty as to induce a habit of mind 
which regards them as of no account? There lies the rub, and no 
tinkering with the superstructure of Society can alter it. 

Nature in her desire for reproduction cares not a rag whether 
her couples are married or no [sic], and,of course, Society cannot 
emulate the indifference of Nature. 

It becomes clear, then, that men and women must more and more 
be allowed to govern themselves, to create and adopt the machinery 
they need for the satisfaction of their requirements, and that social] 
philosophy must advance to this from the idea of getting out of men 
and women as much as possible for as little as possible. 

These are no doubt the reflections which sustained Trevor 
Matthew through his passive experiences with Cora and Mr, 
Ysnaga until he fell in love with Ruth Hobday, and cast 
his old acquaintances on one side. 

Considered as war-novels, these books do, of course, 
reflect things which happened and were said during war- 
time. They do not, however, make it sufficiently clear 
that they are pictures only of the little backwaters and 
eddies in which such events occurred and such arguments 
were used. They do, in fact, falsify themselves by seeming 
to present their authors’ considered views of the whole 
matter, and there have been other sides to the war. Mr. 
Cannan and Mr. George, of course, are not to be condemned 
as men for their inability to imagine what they have not 
seen, but their apparent inability even to realise that any- 
thing has happened which they have not seen does a little 
hamper them as novelists. Their portraits of superior 
doctrinaires and sex-mad men and women are, to say the 
east of it, glaringly out of perspective in any book in which 
the presence of war is felt on every page. The reader who 
reaches the end of Mr. Cannan’s novel and has enough 
strength to turn over four more pages will learn that 
Blank’s Soap has “a clean, wholesome smell,” and “the 
freshness felt after using is really exhilarating.” The 
reminder is welcome, and the recommendation well- 
phrased ; and we are only sorry that there is no similar 
page at the end of Mr. George’s novel. 


DRINK WHEN DORA DIES 


State Purchase of the Liquor Trade. By JosrepH RowNnTREE 
and ARTHUR SHERWELL. Allen and Unwin. Is. net. 

The Control of the Drink Trade. By Henry Carrer. 
Second Edition. Longmans. 

Alcohol: its Absorption into and Disappearance from the 
Blood under Different Conditions. By Dr. Epwarp 
MELLANBY. Medical Research Committee, Stationery 
Office. 


The Government, within the next few months, has 
necessarily to decide on its policy with regard to the Liquor 
Traffic. The powers of the Central Control Board presently 
lapse, and some provision must be made for its valuable 
property in breweries and refreshment houses, if not for 
the continuance of the regulations which have, taken as a 
whole, proved to have had beneficial results. What the 
Government policy will be is as yet unknown, except that 
there is to be a Minister responsible to Parliament for the 
subject. Unless public opinion declares itself, the already 
“ Socialised ” breweries and refreshment houses, which 
have been demonstrably successful in their social purposes, 
will (like the Government ships, factories, machinery 
and stocks of linen and cloth) be handed over to the 
speculative capitalist to make profit from. ie 

It is accordingly a timely occasion for the publication 
of a new and enlarged edition of the story of Lord 
D’Abernon’s interesting experiments in State ownership 
and public management at Carlisle and elsewhere. Mr. 
Carter tells the story soberly, with the restraint of impar- 
tiality, and—we venture to say—convincingly. What 
has been done in this way at Carlisle ought to be done 
throughout the kingdom. 
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No part of the proceeds of the issue is to be applied for capital purposes outside the United Kingdom, or to replace money which has been so applied 


Application is being made to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange for 
have been 


jal permission to deal in these Shares after Letters of Acceptance 





The List of Applications for purchase will close on or before the 2nd day of August, 1919. 





S. Smith & Sons 


(Motor Accessories) 


LIMITED. 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 and 1913.) 
Contractors to the Admiraity and War Office. 
Manufacturers of Motor and Aeroplane Accessories, Magnetos, Speedometers, Carburettors, Self Starters, Lighting Sets, etc. 





CAPITAL -_ =- 


-  £1,000,000. 


DIVIDED INTO 
400,000 65 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PARTICIPATING PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH; 


The participation beyond the 6} per cent. fixed dividend is a quarter per cent. dividend for each 1 per cent. paid on the Ordinary Shares in excess 
of a non-cumulative 6} per cent. dividend. The Preference Shares are also entitled to priority in return of Capital and arrears of fixed pre- 
ferential dividend in case of winding up, and 
600,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH: 


450,000 of which are issued and fully paid. 





By Agreement with the British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, Limited, the Company is preciuded from creating any Debentures without the 


sanction of the 


Sharehol 


Applications for purchase from Shareholders in §. Smith & Sons (Motor Accessories), Limited, will receive preferential treatment in allotment. 





OFFER FOR SALE OF 


200,000 6: per Cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares 


(being part of the above 400,000 Preference Shares) 


: 150,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 


(being the unissued balance of the above Ordinary Shares). 


The BRITISH, FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, LIMITED, 57, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, will receive applications for the purchase 
from them of the above 200,000 Six-and-a-Half per Cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares and of the 150,000 Ordinary Shares through their 


LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, and Branches, and 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72, Lombard Street, E.C. 3, and Branches, 


at the price of 20s. per Share for the Preference Shares and 24s, 6d. per Share for the Ordinary Shares, payable as follows: 


Bankers— 


The Preference Shares. 
Upon application ........ 2s. 6d. per Share. 
Upon Acceptance .. 178, 6d. ” 


The Ordinary Shares. 
2s. 6d. per Share. 
22s. Od. 9 


a 20s. Od. »” 24s. 6d. ” . 
The 350,000 Shares now issued rank for Dividends as from the lst August, 1919. Dividends on the Preference Shares are paid half-yearly 
Interest at the rate of 10 per cent. will be charged on overdue instalments. 








The following is extracted from a letter by Mr. Samuel Smith, the Chair- 
man of S. Smith & Sons (Motor Accessories) Limited, dated 2ist July, 
1919: 

The firm of S. Smith and Sons was established in 1851, and the Motor 
Accessory business as a branch thereof was inaugurated in 1904. The. busi- 
ness has grown so rapidly that to supply the additional Working Capital 
required from time to time £400,000 has so far been subscribed in cash. Our 
Works at Cricklewood, which are laid out on scientific lines for manufacture 
on a large scale, have been repeatedly po and to-day cover four acres, 
and we employ about 2,000 hands. These Works could not be built to-day 
except at a very considerable increase upon the cost at which they figure in 
our Balance Sheet. The number of customers on our oks now exceeds 


To complete the range of accessories required in the Motor and allied 
trades, we have recently acquired over 95 per cent. interest in the M.L. 
MAGNETO SYNDICATE, LTD., of Coventry, which has achieved a reputa 
tion second to none during the War for Magnetos, of which over 60,000 have 
been supplied and given every satisfaction ; 

_The total purchase price paid for the whole of the Shares is £150,000, of 
which £144,742 has been paid by the Company to secure the control of over 
% percent. On the 30th June last the net Assets were estimated at £120,000, 
leaving £30,000 for Goodwill, the latter equalling roughly one year’s profits. 
The average profits for the last two years were equal to £26,000 per annum, 
after taking into account ordinary depreciation and all other charges except 
Excess Profits Duty. 

The M.L. Magneto has been adopted by many of the best-known motor 
and cycle manufacturers, and orders in hand are sufficient to keep the 
Works fully employed for at least twelve months to come. The present 
tate of production is nearly 1,000 Magnetos per week, but this output. is 
likely to be increased by at least 50 per cent. during the next twelve months, 
and should yield at present prices a net annual profit of over £50,000. The 
existing technical and commercial management of the Syndicate will be 
preserved and continued under our control, thus combining the manu- 
facturing experience of the former with the sales organization of our Com- 
pany, which should result in considerable saving of expense. 

Our Company has also secured the sole selling agency for the world for 
Motor Cars of the K.L.G. Plug. which has been standardized on some of the 
best-known cars, such as the Rolls-Royce car, and was used by Sir John 
Aleock and Sir Whitten Brown or the machine with which thev successfully 
crossed the Atlantic, as well as being fitted to the engines of R34, which 
recently twice flew t Atlantic 

he attached Auditors’ Certificate shows that the average profits during 
the last four years, earned on an average capital of £225,000, after allowing 
for all charges, including Excess Profits Duty and Depreciation, amount to 
£39,000, to which has to be added the average profit of £26.000 (subject to 
Excess Profits Duty) realised by the M.L. MAGNETO SYNDICATE, making 
£65,000. which covers the fixed interest on the 200,000 Preference Shares 
nearly five times over, without counting the revenue to be derived from the 
new Preference Capital. The net Assets, including the proceeds of the pre 
sent issue, but without goodwill. amount to over £800,000, which covers the 
issued Preference Capital four times over 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE. 
2% anp 27, Untow Banx Buiiprnes 
Horsorn Cracus, Lowpon, E.C. 1 

18th July. 1919 

To the Directors. Messrs. S_Swrrnx & Sons (Moror Accessorres), Liutrep, 
179-185, Great Portianp Street, Lorpon, d 

We have acted as Auditors of your Company since the incorporation in 

July, 1914, and hereby certify that after ing Depreciation, i 








sion, Directors’ Fees, and Interest, and reserving for estimated Liability 
of the Munitions Levy and Excess Profits Duty, and after creating Reserves 
for Special Amortization of Capital Expenditure due to War Munitions 
Work, the profits of the Company are as follows:— 


Year ended Profit Issued Capital Dividend 
3ist July, 1915 £17,942 £ 100,000 10 per cent. 
3ist July, 1916 41,869 200,000 10 per cent. free of Tax 
31st July, 1917 47,890 300,000 10 per cent. free of Tax 
3ist July, 1918 48,488 300,000 10 per cent. free of Tax 


The Balance Sheet at 31st July, 1918, showed the Assets and Liabilities 
of the Company to be as follows 


AssETs— 

Freehold Land, Buildings, Plant, Machinery, 
Fixtures, Fittings, and Appliances, after 
writing off Ordinary Depreciation and 
creating reserves for Special War Amortiza- 
tion £132,490 10 8 

Investments in Subsidiary Companies at cost 11,843 11 4 
Patents 2,575 0 0 
Stock on hand, as Certified by the Com- 


pany’s Officials ; 401,181 13 6 
Sundry Debtors 133,670 14 6 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand 44,455 13 
726,217 2 7 
Less LiaBILITIES— 
Sundry Creditors, including Reserves for 
Munitions Levy and Excess Profits Duty, 
and other Contingencies 371,122 10 
Unclaimed Dividends 128 14 
371,251 4 10 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities, to which has to 


be 
added the proceeds of the present issue £354,965 17 9 
We are, Dear Sirs, Yours faithful] 


WILSON WRIGHT & CO., Chartered Accountant 





The full text of the above mentioned letter from the Chairman, as wel! 
as full particulars, with forms of application, can be obtained from:— 


The BANKERS, the ISSUING HOUSE, or the 
Brokers to the Issue: 


Messrs. MYERS & CO., 18, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C., 

Messrs. DAVID Q. HENRIQUES & CO., 13, Pall Mall, Manchester, 

Messrs. FYSHE & HORTON, 75, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
and 


Messrs. WISE, SPEKE & CO., 28, Collingwood Street, Newcastie- 
or-Tyne, 
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This is, in substance, the proposal which Messrs. Joseph 
Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell embody in a handy pamphlet 
of an extremely practical kind. 

A third contribution to the discussion is of scientific 
character. The Medical Research Committee, in co- 
operation with the Central Control Board, has published 
an enquiry into why intoxication is produced so much more 
quickly under certain circumstances than under others, 
which opens up questions of great general interest. Whisky, 
however diluted, makes us drunk much more quickly than 
stout of equal alcoholic strength. Milk has great power 
of staving off intoxication, as perhaps had been empirically 
discovered by those who first mixed it with rum. Food 
has much less effect of this kind than is commonly supposed. 
To spread one’s drink over an hour or two is not an effective 
way of preventing intoxication. Alcohol supplies energy, 
but only in replacement of other foodstuffs, and at the cost 
of a lowering of body temperature. It increases, rather 
than diminishes, fatigue. Dr. Mellanby’s researches ought 
to help the Government to a policy of State Purchase, 
in order that the supply may be of such kind and under 
such restrictions as public opinion in each locality supports- 
not excluding Local Veto if proper refreshment houses 
under public management are substituted for the displaced 
public- houses. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


National Afforestation. By A. D. Wessrer. Allen and Unwin, 
6s. net. 

Commercial Forestry in Britain: its Decline and Revival. By E. P. 
STEBBING. Murray. 6s. net. 

The nation declines to be interested in afforestation, and is be- 
wildered by the conflict of opinions. It will, accordingly, have to 
pay the price. The Government, it is said, holds to the Bill which 
Lord Lovat and his friends among the landlords induced Lord Curzon 
to accept; and, unless this House of Commons shows a novel indepen- 
dence, we shall have fastened on us such a subsidy to tree-planting 
as will make even the scandal of the timber prices look small. 

The authors of both these books allude, significantly but very 
discreetly, to the Government proposals. They both want extensive 
afforestation ; they both explain elaborately and interestingly how 
trees can be grown, and why this country ought to become more 
nearly self-supporting in wood. Both volumes contain a wealth of 
practical information. Both make it clear that any extensive afforesta- 
tion will be financially disastrous unless (a) land now unproductive 
can be purchased or hired on long lease at what the landlord would 
consider a nominal sum ; (6) population can be permanently settled 
in the neighbourhood, involving the creation of small holdings, rural 
industries and social amenities ; (c) sporting interests are subordinated, 
and not only rabbits and squirrels, but especially black game, hares 
and deer are deliberately and persistently kept under ; (d) favourable 
railway rates and economical systems of disposing of the timber are 
secured ; and (e) there is adequate provision for technical training in 
forestry. Unfortunately, it is just on these points that the Govern- 
ment Bill is regarded as defective. 


The Story of English Public Health. By Sir Matcotm Morris. 

Infant and Young Child Welfare. By Haroun Scurrietp, M.D. 

Housing and the Public Health. By Joun Ropertson, M.D. 

Food and the Public Health, By W. G. Savacr, M.D. Cassell 
5s. net. 

This new series of well-written and attractively produced books 
aims at placing effectively within the reach of the ordinary citizen 
just what he (or she) ought to know in order to understand both 
the practical administration and the unsettled problems of Public 
Health. They are easy to read, and yet they are not unduly ele- 
mentary. They are free from the usual defects of ‘* popuiar ” litera- 
ture in that they are accurate and up-to-date, both in their science 
and in their law, and in being written throughout with a conscious- 
ness of the deeper problems, alike of physiology and of sociology, 
that lie just beneath the surface of current controversies. And they 
are notable as constituting an organised attempt on the part of the 
medical profession, and especially the Public Health service, to make 
common cause with the lay public in the creation of an educated 
opinion on subjects commonly deemed professional. Sir Malcolm 
Morris's opening volume, affording an interesting vision of how 
successfully progress was for a whole generation baulked by the 
essentially Poor Law Authority that so long passed for a Local Govern- 
ment Board, deserves to be read (as a warning) by every person em- 
ployed in the Ministry of Health. Dr. Robertson contributes a most 


useful manual for members and officers of Housing Committees. Dr, 
Scurfield on Infancy should appeal to every household. Dr. Savage 
makes us uncomfortable in his account of the absolutely rudimentary 
condition of the legal and administrative organisation for the pro 
tection of our food from both accidental and deliberate poisoning— 
probably the author does not realise how severe is the indictment 
he incidentally brings against entrusting the nation’s food supply 
to private profitmaking. Shall we ever get clean milk without 4 
disinterested public organisation for its distribution ? 


The Stirling Merchant Guild and Life of John Cowane. By Davin 
B. Morris (Town Clerk). Jameson and Munro (Stirling). 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Municipalities, with very few exceptions, continue so backward in 
printing their local records, and in publishing their annals, that the 
enterprise of the Town Clerk of Stirling deserves commendation. We 
shall not get any satisfactory view of the Medizval Guild in all its 
manifold forms unless the publication of the various local records 
enables the historian to discover which were the typical developments 
and which the local and peculiar exceptions. The Scottish burghs 
and guilds have hitherto been quite insufficiently studied in com- 
parison with those of France, Germany and the Netherlands, on the 
one hand, or those of England on the other. They had far fewer 
contests with feudal superiors; they depended much less on royal 
charters ; they had little military significance; they had a more 
extensive economic jurisdiction, possibly because there were no inde- 
pendent fairs; they were almost entirely secular in character; and 
(herein resembling Germany and the Netherlands in contrast with 
England) they had elaborate federal relations with each other. Mr. 
Morris’s account of the Merchant Guild of Stirling from 1226 to the 
present day affords many particulars of interest. His biography of 
John Cowane (1570-1633), Stirling’s greatest benefactor— incidentally 
a capitalist privateer in the Spanish and French wars—affords in- 
teresting sidelights on Scottish industrial and commercial enterprise. 
We should like to see more Town Clerks doing for their municipal 
records what Mr. Morris has done for Stirling. His book should be 
obtained for every historical library. 


THE CITY 


HE statement here last week that the real opinion 
in the City about the Loan result was that it was 


“ fairly good” was based upon a statement circu- 
lated, which proved to be an unintelligent anticipation of 
events. It is of no use disguising from ourselves that the 
result was poor, and if it were not for the fortunate fact 
that we have as Chancellor of the Exchequer one of the 
greatest financial geniuses that this or any age has known, 
in the shape of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, one might wonder 
how any equilibrium in the country’s finances could be 
arrived at without a forced loan of some description! The 
stock markets have at last realised the seriousness of the 
labour situation, and derive what small consolation they can 
from the fact that other countries are not free from this 
trouble, the American and Australian shipping strikes 
being more freely reported in the Press than most other 
happenings outside the country. The foreign exchanges 
are going against us, the disturbed labour and _ political 
outlook being no doubt a contributory factor, and the 
New York exchange is not much above $4.30 to the £, or, 
expressed the other way round, it now takes about 4s. 8d. to 
pay for one American dollar’s worth of goods, as compared 
with 4s. 14d. before the war. 

ae ae a 

The newspapers must be doing well with their financial 
advertisements, for not a day passes now without a flood 
of prospectuses, many of them being new issues of shares 
by shipping companies. The labour trouble will probably 
‘ause some slackening of activity in this direction, and the 
investing public is likely to devote itself more for some 
time to come to securities of companies operating in different 
parts of the world, or in those portions (if any) likely to be 
free from labour troubles. From this point of view, rubber 
shares may benefit. The British Dyestuffs Corporation 
prospectus has attracted some attention, the Government 
taking £850,000 of 7 per cent. Preference Shares and 
£850,000 of Preferred Ordinary out of issued totals of 
£4,106,481 and £4,177,281 respectively. The Preferred 
Ordinary receive 8 per cent. and then share equally in any 
further dividends with the Deferred Ordinary when the 
latter have received 8 per cent. The amount of Deferred 


Ordinary (issued to the vendors) is £980,044. The terms of 


the Government participation seem fair enough, and in 
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Lord Moulton (one of the two Directors appointed by the 
Government) and in Dr. Herbert Levinstein (one of the 


vendors) the Company certainly 4 two expert 
administrators in this branch. People in the know tell me 
that the Company’s chances of success depend very much 
on the ten years’ Government protection, and that in the 


matter of organisation there is room for improvement. 
* a 7 


The English Sewing Cotton Company’s report makes a 
very fine showing for the shareholders, the net profit for the 
year ended March last having been £533,000 as against 
£488,000 a year ago, which is about double the average of 
three pre-war years, when dividends were 10 and 12} per 
cent. For the past five years the dividends have been 13, 
19, 20, 20 and 25 per cent., and in addition to this last distri- 
bution the Company now proposes to capitalize £1,000,000 
of its reserves, and distribute one bonus share for every 
existing share. The price of the shares, which in 1914 
fluctuated between 30s. and 40s., is now a little over £5. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company also has a good report, the net 
profit from its trading in furs and sales from its stores 
being £406,000, as against £315,000. The dividend is 
25 per cent. as against 20 per cent. a year ago, and out of 
the Company’s sales of land 20 per cent., free of tax, being 
the same as for the previous year. This is a most interesting 
Company, which has played a big role in developing Western 
Canada. The growth of the Prohibition movement has 
compelled it to suspend the sale of liquors, but it continues 
to do well, and whenever land values do again go up in 
Canada, it will benefit very largely from its enormous land 
holdings. The ordinary £1 shares are quoted at a little 
under £9. 

* * : 

Neither American financial concerns nor American 
financial papers adopt the dignified attitude assumed by 
our less sprightly institutions and organs of financial opinion, 
as is evidenced by the following extract from an American 
paper entitled Commerce and Finance. It is interesting, 
for it shows that such troubles as an unsatisfactory Govern- 
ment, labour unrest and increasing taxation are not peculiar 
to this country : 

MorNING EXERCISES FOR THE TiRED BusINEss MAN. 

Rise 7 a.m. 

Stand in the middle of room, raise arms slowly overhead, take deep 
breath and say ‘* Damn the Government,” lowering arms in attitude 
of despair. Ten times. 

Extend body flat downward on floor, cover eyes with hands, kick 
heels, think of the railroads and weep, till dry. 

Kneel, wring hands, meditate upon the labour unions and groan 
150 times. 

Assume sitting position, hands on hips, sway gently to and fro 
and concentrate on Mr. Burleson until a generous frothing at the 
mouth sets in. Till exhausted. 

Collapse on floor. Grovel vigorously think of the income-tax and 
gnash teeth as in anger. Ad lib. 

Norr.—Observe this simple regimen every morning before breakfast, 
and you will reach the office with most of the cares and troubles of the 
day already out of your system. 


2 * 2% 


We are often told that there is not available in this country 
a sufficient supply of clerks with a knowledge of foreign 
banking and foreign languages. Be this as it may, the 
United States is less equipped in this respect, and now that 
circumstances are making that country the world’s banker, 
and are causing it to develop financial connections abroad, 
it has to look to this country for an adequate staff. That 
this assertion is justified is shown by the following adver- 
tisement which appeared a day or two ago in a London 
financial paper, and, it will be observed, comes from one 
of the great Banks : 
BANKING. 
MANAGERS anp ASSISTANT 
. (Several.) 
waa = gareien in SOUTH and CENTRAL AMERICA, by 
Oflice in N eee 7 | Institutions in the World, having its Head 
forei "Ba ai ork, U.S.A. Aggecente must have had thorough 
iene can ey | Re per and capable of occupying above posi- 
se le A . . and develop new offices as and where required. 
which ng knowledge of Spanish absolutely essential. Replies, 
ch will be treated in absolutely strict confidence, must state fully 
nH nationality, complete record of business experience, positions 
» &c., and foreign experience, if any. Only Banking men need 
apply. The positions open offer excellent opportunities to the right 


co ** C. J. 873,” ¢.0. Deacon’s, Leadenhall Street, London, 


MANAGERS. 


A. Emit Davies. 


COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH BANK FOR FOREIGN 
TRADE, LTD. 


MR. BIRCH CRISP ON TRADE REQUIREMENTS. 


Presiding at the annual general meeting of the British Bank for 
Foreign Trade on Monday last, Mr. C. Birch Crisp, Chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said : 


The prolongation of the war diverted trade from old channels and 
showed that Peace would reveal the need for new departures. The 
Continent of Europe is impoverished to an extent which cannot be 
calculated, and British Export Trade is lamentably disorganised. 


Last May the British Government removed the ban upon the issue 
of capital by English Companies for domestic purposes. But the 
issue of Bonds or Shares involving what was termed “‘ the Export of 
Capital abroad”’ is still subject to control. I venture to think the 
restriction should be removed as soon as possible. Restriction upon 
the export of gold is one thing ; the export of capital apart from gold 
ean only take the form of shipments of goods, or by rendering services 
to foreigners or colonials. Until the London market is reopened to 
foreign States a rise in our Export Returns is improbable. The creation 
of Sterling credits in London will enable oversea merchants to buy 
our products. Consider for a moment the condition of the newly 
constituted States of Poland, Finland and Serbia, or old States like 
Belgium and Roumania, whose requirements England desires in part 
to supply. 


Export TRADE HANDICAPPED. 


Our manvfacturers cannot ship to those countries except against 
payment in sterling or its equivalent. In pre-war days shipments 
were very largely financed by Bankers and others who granted accept- 
ance credits which cannot now be given because there is no certainty 
that the foreign importer will find means to buy sterling with his own 
depreciated paper money. 


An unexampled plethora of money and of spending confronts us in 
every part of Great Britain. The placing of Foreign or Colonial Loans 
upon the London market, subject to a proviso that the proceeds or 
the bulk thereof should be applied to the purchase of goods in these 
Islands, would, to the extent that such Loans were subscribed, reduce 
the temptation to spend money upon luxuries. 


English investors would not hesitate to subscribe for Bonds to be 
issued upon the security and good faith of nations on whose behalf 
this country has already sacrificed nearly a million lives and incurred 
obligations which have swelled the National Debt to more than 
£8,000,000,000. Asa result of the war and British Government buying 
during the past four years, many traders and individuals have accumu- 
lated large free credits at their bankers. Those credits are frequently 
drawn upon to pay for land or other property at ever soaring prices. 
The boom in furniture, jewels and articles of luxury is unprecedented. 
The purchase of a Foreign Government Bond might spell an order for 
a British manufacturer, and give a London or Manchester merchant 
a turn. No money would necessarily leave this country. It is un- 
thinkable that the States I have named, and others in like circum- 
stances, will not make good their obligations to lenders. 


AMERICA’S ENERGETIC POLICY. 


America is fully alive to the facts. The American and, I am glad 
to note, the Canadian also sees that a country which produces crops 
or goods beyond its own power of absorption should sell its surplus a* 
against an acknowledgment of indebtedness, rather than lose an 
Oversea customer who cannot pay cash down. The American capi- 
talists are ready to take Foreign Bonds, thereby making dollar credits 
available to American manufacturers. The capitalist can risk tem 
porary default upon a Bond, but the manufacturer, who must pay 
cash for raw materials and wages and rent, cannot deal except on 
a cash basis. 


I am told that Roumania possesses magnificent agricultural land, 
She lacks farm implements and seed for grain crops. Canada has a 
surplus of both. Without a loan nothing could be done to marry 
the possibilities. I am told that Canadian investors, or the Canadian 
Government, or both, provided a loan which set the machinery in 
motion. 


If the British Government will but take a similar view of the needs 
of the situation, the industry and commerce of these Islands will be 
greatly benefited. 


Our situation is such that all proposals involving National Expendi- 
ture should be scrutinised carefully. If labour be diverted to work 
not conducive to the production of goods for export, we shall be unable 
to pay interest upon the National Debt, or obtain from abroad those 
supplies without which the people cannot be fed. 


The Report was unanimously adopted. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


(UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER). 
Principal : J. C. M. GARNETT, C.B.E., M.A. (late Fell. Trinity Coll., Cam.) 
The Session 1919-1920 will open on 8th October. Matriculation 
and Entrance Examinations will be held in July and September. 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY. 
The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the Man- 
chester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech. and M.Sc.Tech.) in the Faculty 
of Technology, in the following Departments : ° 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. G. G. Stoney, F.R.S.), 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. Miles Walker, D.Sc.), 
SANITARY and MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING, 
THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES (Prof. D. L. Pyman, D.Sc.), 
including General Chemical Technology, Bleaching, Dyeing and 
Dyestuff Manufacture, Printing, Papermaking, Fermentation 
Industries, Metallurgy, Fuels, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES (Prof. A. J. Turner, B.A., B.Sc.) 





PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNOLOGY, ARCHITECTURE, 
PRINTING, MINING. 


ADVANCED STUDY AND RESEARCH. 


The College possesses extensive laboratories and workshops, equipped 
with full-sized modern apparatus, including machines specially con- 
structed for demonstration and original research. 


PROSPECTUSES OF UNIVERSITY COURSES OR OF 

PART-TIME COURSES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 

HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

(KING’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.) 

Campden Hill Road, W. For resident and non-resident students 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYTON, M.D., D.Sc. 

Students are prepared for the University Diploma in Household 
and Social Science. Courses for Public Health Workers. Preliminary 
Medical Examination. Special One-Year Course in Household 
Management. For further information apply to the SECRETARY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A_ residential College 
providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes 
preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice)and for the 
Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
hing S Lang Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 











a 


Students are din January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas. 
Next term begins on September 20th. 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College. 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 





Css OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 





19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 1, 
Sunpay, July 27th. 


11.15. Philip Thomas, ‘‘ John Morley on Positivism.” 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 


, 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


4s LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encinggrinc for Men 

and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 
pectus post free from RsGiIsTRaR. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR. 





The Council invites applications for this appointment. Stipend 
£500 per annum. If possible, duties should be entered upon on the 
1st of September, 1919. Candidates should have received an Academic 
‘Training and obtained the degree of Bachelor at least. Ceferis paribus, 
preference will be given to those who have had experience in University 
administration. Applications, supported by testimonials (six copies), 
should be forwarded to the undersigned not later than the 2nd of 
August, 1919. Further particulars may be obtained from GEO. H. 
MORLEY, Secretary. 


HE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY require several 
lady Welfare Superintendents for their Productive Factories. Only experienced 
and well qualified people need apply. Reply, stating age, experience, qualifica- 

tions and salary desired, to Tue Committers, C.W.S., Ltd., 1 Balloon Street, Man- 
chester, and endorse ‘ Welfare.”’ 


ANTED, Competent Cashier Book-keeper for Labour organisation. 
W Salary £300 per annum. Apply, stating age, qualifications and experience to 
Box $26, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 











students. 


SCHOOLS. 
OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 


tories; a Natural History Room; two Workshops (including Forge and Metal 
Work Lathe) ; Astronomical Observatory, Li Swimming Bath ; Gymnasium 
Careful attention is given to Physical Development, Leisure-hour Work (Natural 
History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.), Educational Gardening, First Aid and Ambulance, 
Swimming and Life-saving. 
Copies of the Pr tus can be obtai 
School, York. 


’ 48 

MALTMAN’'S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuameers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for.advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 





don application to the Hzap Master, Bootham 











SEASIDE SCHOOL. 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers 


education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. 
benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming. 
situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the Principat 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 
girls on practical every-day lines. 

Principals: The Missgs MANVILLE 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


first-class, modern 
Double 
House 








$ MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
Principals : Miss THeopora Cvark and Miss K. M. E tuts. 








YONSDOWN SCHOOL; NEW BARNET, HERTS.—Next 
Term commences September 22nd next. Vacancies for Girls 11 to 20 years 
Entire Charge. Preparation for Examinations. Sound English Education, with 

facilities for elder girls to specialise in Music, Art, French, Dancing and Gymnastics 

and Domestic Science. Terms, £80 to £150 per annum.—Principal, Miss BuckinGHAM 


WITZERLAND.—THE MISSES NEUMANN, late Principals of 
St. Margaret's School, Harrow, will shortly open a Home School for girls over 
15 at Lausanne. Escort arranged. Personal interview before August Ist 

15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

Gipson (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway 
2. 


TYPEWRITING. 


T&STIMON IALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 





MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons +a? 
el. : 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
Central 1565. 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 
promptly executed by experienced typist; best work.—MiLner, 18 Cardigan 
Street, Cardiff. 





AUtaces MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon 





TY PEWRITING.— Authors MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 


Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trimneu, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


FACSIMILE TYPEWRITING. 
RGANISATIONS and SOCIETIES frequently sending out 


ircular letters will find it more efficient and cheaper to have any number ot 
fecatanite letters made, promptly and carefully, by 1HE EFFICIENCY TYPE- 
WRITING SERVICE, Gamage Building, 118/121 Holborn, E.C, 1. 
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TO LET AND WANTED. 


O LET, Cotswolds, small Furnished House, two bedrooms, three 
weeks from August 8th, 2 guineas weekly.—M1L_er, ‘High Street, Campden. Glos. 








AA VANTED, BY OXFORD WOMAN GRADUATE, small Flat, 
Chambers, or Unfurnished Rooms in Central London.—Box No. 524, New 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Ww.c. i 





WV JANTED, small country Cottage (furnished or unfurnished), 

within 15 to 20 miles of London—Kent preferred. Advertiser willing torent 

for good period, and might consider purchase.—Write Bx 523, New 
Statesman Office, 10, Great Queen Street. Kingsway. W.C. 2. 


\ X J ANTED, in London, Furnished Flat, early September ; minimum 
accommodation one sitting, three bedrooms; careful tenants.—Box 525, 
New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


O PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—A satisfactory substi- 
tute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared from finest Devonshire 
vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured ; Whiteway's “ Dartmoor" 

Still CYDER closely resembles a still wine, old, mellow, dry, and delicious. Prices, 
26s. 3d. per doz. quarts (hock), 16s. 3d. per doz. pints (hock) (1 doz. carriage paid).— 
H. WHITEWAY & Co., Ltd. (Desk N.S.), The Orchards, Whimple, Devon. 


A“@aust & SONS, GENTLEMEN’S TAILORS, 279 Regent 
St., W. 1. Only material of first-rate quality used. Best workmanship. ‘Phone 
Mayfair 4968 for appointment, Lounge Suits from £9 9s. 














= \ 


REFORMED INNS 
The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited 


manages about 150 Licensed Inns. Ask 
for descriptive List and Report. Take 
£1 Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 
years) P.R.H.A., St. George's House, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. /. 











| A PEACE RISK. 

Who is carrying your death Risk ? 

Is it your Family ora 

| Life Assurance Office ? 

WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 








OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Mattuusian Leacug, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 

Up to 7s. per tooth pinned en Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on 

Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parce) returned post free. 

Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 

ey by the reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street. Manchester. 
std. 1 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now paying on 
vuleapite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s.. gold 15s., platinum £2. Call, or post 
immediate cash er offer. Mention New Statesman, Messrs.Pacet, 219 Oxford 

Street, W.1, Established 150 years. 


- — exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Royal House- 
bold. Tims Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s.—Howartns, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


GLAISHER’S LIST (No. 436) OF 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY | 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265 HicH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. All Books in new 
condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
books kept. 





RANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 83 High Street, 
Marylebone, W.1. 
All Catalogues Free. 
NOW READY.—No. 392: Naval Books; also Engravings, Original 
Drawings, Manuscripts and Autograph Letters of Naval Interest. 
No. 391 : Books, Engravings, Maps, &c., relating to the British Colonies. 


a PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1#16 


BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD. 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 








Beers FOR SALE.—Soott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, 43; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper. £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 
36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens's Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Apbra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky’s English Clocks, iilus.. 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; Boceaccio's Decameron, 
illus.,’2 vols., 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
Purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hoitanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED. Burton's Arabian Nigbts. 





Bees and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
graphs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 

. London, S.E. 








READERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 

line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 

for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 


_ THE PEASANT SHO 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southamptes Row.) 

Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
| “‘ Thibald ”’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Steck of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence ef Quality and 
Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd.,238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 


HE OAKSHOTT PRESS, 
T NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 
The Editors will be pleased to consider, with a view to publication, 
MSS. in Poetry and Belles Lettres of not more than 20,000 words, 
Stamps for return postage should accompany MSS. No books 
will be published on commission. Royalties will be paid from 
the first copy sold. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—Ronacp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Tae New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata, 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great | 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas pet page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen 
Guineas. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETc., are Charged at the 
rate of ]/- per line for a single insertion, or 12/. per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 














All communications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C 2. 
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A generous trial sample stick of 
Gibbs Cold Cream Shaving Soap 
will be posted direct on receipt of 3d. 
in stamps. Write for it to-day and 
prove at once that the use of imported 
shaving soap is not necessary to your 
comfort and convenience. 


De Luxe \/3; Standard \/- and 7d. sticks. 


D. & W. GIBBS LTD. DEPT. (NS.) Cotp Cream Soar Works, Lonpon, E.!. 


Its use ensures an easy shave and an easy 
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: N the House of Commons on 
= Monday, answering a question 
= by Mr. Houston, Sir Auckland 
= Geddes, President of the Board of 
= Trade, said that the values of our 
= Exports and Imports during the | 2 
= months for which we had the latest 
3 records were : 

= Imports 1363 millions 

= Exports 626 millions 

= Mr. Houston: “ /s zt not a fact that if our 
= exports do not increase and our imports 
= e. decrease we shall be heading for bankruptcy ?” 
= ul Bad $5 Sir A. Geppes : “ / think that must be obvious.” 
_ ¢. : 

_ Whilst ‘eal your face for shaving with 
_ an imported soap do you realise that you 
are hetping to increase the adverse balance 
_ of imports ? 

_ Users of Gibbs Cold Cream Shaving Soap 
___ realise that no imported soap surpasses British 
_ Shaving Soap made by D. & W. Gibbs Ltd. 
= 
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